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TRAINING LEADERS FOR THE UNI- 
VERSALIST CHURCH 


“This is no day, said Susan Andrews 
recently, “for the moral and spiritual 
training of youth to be in the hands of 
haphazard leadership. A church can 
progress only as far as the vision of its 
leaders can carry it.” 

In his great address at Notre Dame 
University, Owen D. Young said some 
trenchant things about the necessity of 
training people with a broad view of pub- 
lic affairs. It is just as important for 
churches to have people trained in a 
broad way for church administration. 

Miss Andrews in a pamphlet just issued 
by the Council of Religiuos Education of 
the Universalist Church said: “One of 
the greatest needs of the local church to- 
day is for intelligent and consecrated 
leadership. In every organization—church 
school, young people’s society, or women’s 
group—many a pressing problem would 
be solved if superintendent and teachers, 
president and vice-president, were skilfully 
trained for the tasks which they assume.” 

A complete list of the summer insti- 
tutes and conventions of the Universalist 
Church has now been issued. It is headed, 
“Opportunities for Leadership Training.” 
To this work Miss Harriet G. Yates is 
giving a large part of her time. The list 
is as follows: 

White Lake, N. C. June 6 to 20. Di- 
rected by North Carolina Convention. 
First Week: Universalists’ Retreat. June 
7 to 9, Ministers’ Institute. Second 
Week: June 12 to 20. Young People’s 
Institute. 

McGregor, Iowa. June 14 to 20. Young 
People’s Institute of Liberal Religion. 
Directed by Iowa Unitarian Association. 

East Northfield, Mass. July 12 to 20. 
Camp Murray (for girls) at Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. Directed by the W. N. 
M. A. Camp Leader, Miss Muriel 1. 
Follansbee. For information, rates, etc., 
write Miss Follansbee, 176 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Turkey Run, State Park, Marshall, 
Ind. July 17-24. Mid-West Institute. 
Directed by Y. P.C.U. Dean, Sidney R. 
Hsten. Instructors, Dr. George Cross 
Baner, Rev. E. J. Unruh, Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, Sidney R. Esten. Courses: Prin- 
ciples of Universalism, History of Univer- 
salism, World Religions, World Missions, 
Union Methods, Public Speaking and Self 
Expression. Registration $3.00. Room 
and board $15.00 up. For further in- 
formation write Harold H. Hart, P. O. 
Box 140, Peoria, Ill. 

Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 4. Directed by the 
Council of Religious Education. Dean: 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. Instructors: 
Miss E. Virginia Eddy, Mr. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
Courses: Worship in the Church Schcol, 
The Theory and Practise of Work with 
Young People, “Lady Fourth Daughter 
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of China,’’ Methods for Women’s Societies. 
Registration $1.00. Room and board for 
registered delegates $10.00. For reserva- 
tions write Rev. Robert Tipton, 7026 
Limekin Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ferry Beach Institutes and Conven- 
tions 


Y.P.C.U. Convention. July 6 to 10. 
Convention chairman: D. Stanley Rawson, 
63 Charlotte Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Transportation chairman: Albert Styles, 
First Universalist Church, Worcester, 
Mass. Special transient rates for five- 
day period. 

Yo PS CU. Institute: July a 0stomos 
Dean: Rev. Max A. Kapp. Instructors: 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dr. William 
Wallace Rose, Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Mr. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Rev. Max A. Kapp. 
Courses: Interpreting the Bible for Modern 
People, Problems in Modern Religion, 
Training Youth for Leadership, Consul- 
tation on Local Union Problems, Books in 
the Modern Mood. Special Lectures on 
World Peace, Albania, Temperance, and 
Sex Hygiene. Demonstration work in 
Worship and Recreation for Young People. 
Registration $2.00. Room and board 
$15.00 up. 

Religious Education Institute. July 16 
to 23. Standard Leadership Training 
School. Four standard courses offered. 
Directed by General Sunday School As- 
sociation. Dean: Rev. Weston A. Cate. 
Instructors: Dr. John van Schaick, Rev. 


Weston A. Cate, Miss Susan M. Andrews, | 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, Rev. Donald B. 
F. Hoyt. Courses: Life of Paul, Message 
and Program of the Christian Religion, 
World Friendship Materials and Methods, 
Primary Materials aud Methods, Adoles- 
cent Materials and Methods. Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Bird, Jr., in charge of recreation. 
Registration $1.50. Room and _ board 


$15.00 up. For reservations write Rev. | 


Elmer D. Colcord, 126 S. First Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.: 

G. 8. S. A. Convention. July 23 to 26. 
Business sessions, addresses, conferences, 
extibits. Speakers: Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, Rev. Jumes W. Vallentyne, Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, Rey. Laura B. 
Galer, Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Harriet 
G. Yates. Special transient rates For 
reservations write Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
126 S. First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Women’s Institute and Camp Cheery. | 


July 30 to Aug. 6. Directed by the 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion. 
Instructors: Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. DS 


Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Miss Alice G. ||) 
Enbom. Miss Ruth Drowne, Camp Lead- || 

“Lady Fourth Daughter ||| 
of China,” Programs and Their Making, |] 


er. Courses: 


Joint Courses with Ministers, Bible, How 


Do They Do It? (Methods for Guilds.) |]} 
Room and_ board ||| 
$15.00 up. For reservations write Rev. ) 
Elmer D. Colcord, 126 S. First Ave., Mt. ||) 


Registration $1.00. 


Vernon, N. Y. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. : 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


What you have learned and done is safe and fruit- 
ful. Work and learn in evil days, in insulted days, in 
days of debt and depression and calamity. Fight best 
in the shade of the cloud of arrows.—Emerson’s Journal, 
April, 1847. 
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THE LORD’S PRAYER AND SHIRKERS 


N these columns we have frequently stated our 
strong belief in prayer, and at the same time we 
have tried to recognize fairly the position of 

those who object to prayer. 

Some noble people say that prayer weakens us, 
and that generally it is true that those who pray most 
shirk the most. It would be futile to deny that 
some people make the emotional exercise a substitute 
for work, but what we have tried to point out is that 
it need not be a substitute, and that because a good 
thing is misused it does not necessarily cease to be a 
good thing. 

Before us as we write lie two letters, one objecting 
to the Lord’s Prayer because of the phrase, “For 
Thine is the kingdom, the power end the glory, for 
ever,’ and the other emphasizing the phrase as the 
source of deepest comfort. What the first person 
objects to is the belief that the kingdoms of this world, 


by which he means, the whole realm of human life, 


belong to somebody else outside of us. If this is so, 
he says, then the job of setting things right belongs 
to this other power. He utterly fails to recognize 
the possibility of there being an Absolute of power and 
love which leaves responsibility on the shoulders of 
men. He insists that the responsibility is on us any- 
way, but that no God put it there, and he adds that 
the mere thought of a God as in any way sharing re- 
sponsibility weakens the effort which man puts forth. 
The other individual says that there come times when 
the burdens that we bear are almost insupportable, 
and that at such times a clear recognition of the fact 
that the whole crushing weight of the thing is not on 
our shoulders is a strengthening and revivifying 
thought. 

Those who believe in the Lord’s Prayer and love 
it, have the feeling that there is power enough in this 
universe to do the things which ought to be done, and 
that they can tap that power and use it to do their 
part of the work. We believe as they do. 

There was nothing weak about Jesus. 
no burden. He ran away from no danger. 
gave us the prayer. 


He dodged 
And he 


OWEN YOUNG AT NOTRE DAME 


HE address of Owen D. Young to the graduating 
class of Notre Dame is one of the most interest- 
ing public addresses which Mr. Young has 

made. There is a note of sadness in it—which ap- 
pears when he tells the seniors that they will live to see 
the outcome but that he wil] not—but it is full of hope 
and courage. He calls the industrial depression an 
avalanche, and he says it is futile to attempt to deal 
with an avalanche by specializing upon some fragment 
of rock. The familiar Young philosophy is in the 
address. Allofusare bound up together. In this de- 
pression all of us have gone down together—banks 
and railroads, churches and colleges, national govern- 
ments and local, our own health and happiness, our 
good will and our bad will—and we will all come up 
together. 

The newspapers have emphasized the fact that 
Mr. Young suggested that possibly in times of great 
national crisis it may be necessary to give the Presi- 
dent vastly enlarged powers. What was back of this 
proposal was the conviction that we can not deal piece- 
meal with a situation like that which confronts the 
world to-day. To deal with it effectively we must deal 
with it as a whole. Delay is as destructive as no 
action. Under the American system of government 
with its three departments, its system of checks and 
balances, delay is inevitable. There is no govern- 
mental agency that has power. There is no agency 
outside of the government that can deal effectively 
with an emergency like that which we are facing now. 
Mr. Young does not criticise the government, but he 
says emphatically that when people demand that 
somebody do something about it they ought to be told 
why there is no “somebody.” 

Another difficulty in the situation is that we have 
few men of broad intellectual grasp. We have been 
training specialists. ‘‘Is it not true,” said Mr. Young, 
“that our colleges are more and more training men to 
be experts until, in the language of the old definition, 
they know more and more about less and less?” 

Mr. Young warned the graduates against the 
spirit of discouragement and hopelessness. He called 
the difficulties of the day a challenge. ‘As a matter 
of fact,’”’ he said to the graduates, “if you can survive 
the initial shock you will have, all of you, the most 
favoring opportunities for service presented to young 
men of any time.” 

“Our standards of life,” he said, “have not been 


ae 


too high. But living standards based not upon honest 
work but speculation need to be guarded against.” 
In closing he said this: 

Dr. Jacks, an eminent English scholar, gave to me 
a few days ago a formula by which to test our action. 
It will serve equally an individual or a nation. It will 
test the work of a day or a generation. And so I re- 
peat it here. To meet all requirements every effort 
must be, he said: 

1—Idealistic in purpose. 

2—Executed by business methods. 

3—In the spirit of sportsmanship. 

I bring that test to you as a guide for the future and 
commend its use in testing your actions. If it is to be 
your guide, it also must be my judge. What will the 
appraisal of my time be? You will know and I will not. 
I suspect that we shall receive credit for the first; be 
criticised as careless and unwise in the second, and be 
considered as untrained in and unappreciative of the 
great power of the third. You will not be content to do 
no better. 

You will hold fast to idealistic purposes; you will im- 
prove our methods; you will practise sportsmanship. 
That courage, that magnanimity and that unfaltering de- 
votion is what the world needs most. I speak of it 
here and in these halls with confidence and with pride. 
Here the spirit of sportsmanship was personified. Here 
even death can not destroy it. 

He nk 


WALKER AND ROOSEVELT 

AMUEL SEABURY presents a strong case 

against Mayor Walker of New York in the 

analysis of testimony which he sent recently to 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt. If the Mayor has 

no better answer than the one he made before the in- 

vestigating committee, he may be removed from 
office. 

We sympathize with the position in which 
Governor Roosevelt finds himself. No single act 
that he could perform would do as much to strengthen 
him with people at large as the removal of the Tam- 
many mayor of New York City. For that very reason, 
there is a heavy responsibility upon him not to be 
unfair to the Mayor. Decent men face misjudgment 
and unpopularity in order to be fair to their fellow 
men. Decent men refuse to rise by trampling upon 
others. 

We have an idea that Governor Roosevelt wants 
to do exactly the right thing. He made a serious 
mistake in criticising Samuel Seabury in a recent inter- 
view given out in his behalf by an unofficial spokes- 
man. He made an even greater mistake in his attack 
upon Wise and Holmes. These acts, however, are 
not characteristic of the upright, able man who has 
made such a success as Governor of New York. 

On the face of things it looks as if he would have 
to remove Walker. In this hard, practical world, and 
especially in New York City, money does not drop out 
of the clouds to find its way into men’s pockets. 
These thousands and thousands of dollars that have 
come into Walker’s possession from nowhere are a 
phenomenon of sinister significance. And the money 
has been used to finance a high liver and a. great 
spender. In days of depression and hardship, the 
Mayor has gone right on living a gay and extravagant 
life. Tens of thousands of men can be found to cheer 
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him when he comes out from testifying before the 
Hofstadter Legislative Committee, but these thousands 
do not represent the deep convictions of the people of 
the United States. 

We hope that Walker will be removed. Then 
if the people of New York City re-elect him as mayor, 
we hope that the municipality will be abolished and 
the area put directly under the government of the 
State of New York. 


* * 


THE GARNER GRAB BILL 

PEAKER GARNER is doubtless an able, upright 
S man, and he comes from one of the great states 
of the Union. We should like to see a President 

of the United States come from Texas. But when we 
examine with a little care his relief bill, which carries 
a total of $2,100,000,000, mainly for public works, 
we do not have to wonder or guess as to whether it isa 
log-rolling, pork-barrel] kind of bill. The list of little 
places that we know personally which are to be pro- 
vided with post office buildings costing $80,000, $125,- 
000, and $500,000 shows us clearly what is involved 
in the measure. 

We may be the richest nation in the world, but 
the richest nation in the world can not stand the cost 
of government if it goes on-increasing at the rate of 
the past few years. Even if this bill came before us 
in times as prosperous as those of five years ago, we 
should oppose it, but that it should be put forth now 
by a man who aspires to the high office of President of 
the United States, passes belief. 

Under its provisions villages of two thousand 
people which are renting quarters perfectly adequate 
for post office purposes for a few hundred dollars a 
year would be given buildings to cost from $80,000 to 
$100,000. The expense of upkeep of these buildings 
would greatly increase the cost of government: This 
bill comes before the country at the time when drastic 
cuts are being made in the salaries of poor clerks who 
have all they can do as things are to make ends meet. 

We know the arguments. It is said that such a 
measure would furnish employment to a large number 
of laborers. But there will be no employment for 
anybody if the financial stability of the country is 
jeopardized. The credit of the United States might 
well be put back of projects which would carry them- 
selves and eventually pay for themselves, but there is 
neither justice nor mercy, brains nor heart, back of a 
bill like this Garner bill for relief. It is not relief. 
It is a grab. No man who supports it is fit to be 


President. 
* * 


POPULARIZING SCIENCE 


N Current History, the monthly publication of the 
New York Times, Watson Davis, managing edi- 
tor of Science and Service, writes most entertain- 

ingly on “Atom and Universe.” 

Davis, who has taken the place of the late Ed- 
ward E. Slosson, is making a distinct contribution to 
the task of popularizing the researches of men like 
Einstein, Millikan and other great leaders of thought. 
He tells us that research in physics recently has been 
vigorous at both extremes, ‘‘in the interior of the atom 
and on the far reaches of the universe.” 
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Down in the realm of the atom a new thing has 
appeared called the neutron. The electron is the 
negatively charged particle of a unit of electricity, the 
proton is the positively charged particle, and the neu- 


tron is a close combination of the two. 


Much more intelligible to the average individual 
than the workings of the inside of the atom are the 
experiments by which scientific men are penetrating 
into its secrets. For the men and women of our par- 
ticular generation it makes little practical difference 
whether the universe as a whole is like a clock that 
will run down in the course of millions of years, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is building itself up. 
But it is tremendously important in our intellectual 
life to have some idea of how Dr. Robert A. Millikan 
reaches his conclusions that “the universe will con- 
tinue indefinitely’? and is not running down, as some 
scientists have suggested. 

Mr. Davis gives an entertaining account of in- 
teresting modifications made by Einstein and Prof. 
Willem de Sitter to the original Einstein views. Re- 
cent studies made together at the Mount Wilson ob- 
servatory have sent these great thinkers back to the 
belief that space “may be and probably is’ the sort 
of uncurved, three dimensional space that Euclid 
imagined. According to this new view, the universe 
is infinite and unbounded, instead of finite and un- 
bounded. It makes little practical difference to us to 
learn that a ray of light, according to this last theory, 
will travel on and on in space forever, instead of curv- 
ing back to us after a few billion years, as Einstein 
suggested some time ago. It does make a difference 
to us if we can extend our minds sufficiently to realize 
what is involved in the researches of these men. 
There are people who always are saying, “What is 
the use o1 delving into such subjects?’ The pure 
scientist always has been more or less on the defensive. 
And yet it has been proved over and over that pursuit 
of truth for no practical ends has resulted in discoveries 
of tremendous practical importance. 

When there is so much in this world to weaken our 
faith in our fellow men, we get a new baptism of en- 
thusiasm for humanity when we come into contact 
with unselfish, hard working, truth loving scientists. 

* * 

THE HEART OF SCOTT’S POETRY* 

HE poetry of Walter Scott has been in eclipse. 
For a time men praised it too highly and never 
mentioned Scott without mentioning Homer. 

There came an inevitable reaction. The decline of 
interest in Scott’s novels tended to carry his poetry 
out of sight, too. The vast bulk of his work wearied 
a new generation. The grain too often was hidden 
by the chaff. John Haynes Holmes now seeks to bring 
Walter Scott to the front once more by publishing the 
best of the poems in one volume of about 300 pages. 
He has done his work well, and his introduction is by 
no means the least interesting part of the book. 

We are glad that Holmes has done it, not only 
tor the sake of Scott but for the sake of Holmes. The 
great majority of people think of Holmes as a fighter, 
a radical, an apologist for the Bolsheviki, an enemy of 


*The Heart of Scott’s Poetry. By John Haynes Holmes. 
The Oxford University Press: London, New York, Toronto. 


our institutions. We who know that he is something 
more and greater are glad when anything happens to 
make other people know it too. This critical essay 
on Scott, clear, concise, luminous, appreciative, shows 
us Scott and shows us Holmes. 

We do not like what Holmes writes about Taft, 
or Hoover, or Franklin Roosevelt, or a score of other 
friends. We do not share his enthusiasm for Socialism 
and a great many other things. His saints are not 
our saints and his villains as a rule are not our villains. 
But we know him to be a big, brainy, utterly tearless 
servant of his fellow men without regard to their race 
or nation or social condition. We think he has a use- 
ful part to play, and that the world would be not only 
a duller place but a more dangerous place if it were 
not for John Haynes Holmes. 

In his book on Scott he shows fine literary dis- 
crimination and a balanced judgment. He enriches 
life for us all by bringing Sir Walter back. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


K. K. Kawakami, editorial correspondent for 
leading Japanese newspapers in Washington and 
author of important books on Far Eastern problems, 
tells us in the Atlantic Monthly for June that “America 
Teaches and Japan Learns.” The substance of his 
article is that in the attitude of the United States to 
the islands and nations south of her is precedent for 
everything that Japan has done in China. 


Governor-General Theodore Roosevelt, to whom 
we never have warmed over much, seems to be win- 
ning the hearts of the Filipino people by his journeys 
to the remote provinces and his obviously genuine 
desire to understand the problems of the smallest 
farmer as well as those of the greatest landlord. 


What lies back of Russia’s work to reclaim prosti- 
tutes and drunkards, according to Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, is a twofold conviction, “their potentialities 
as individuals and Russia’s need of them.’”’ Is it 
possible that the writings of early Universalists have 
been circulating in Russia? If not, what? 


The Hoover Administration, through its Depart- 
ment of Labor, is in rather small business when it 
singles out a young Methodist minister in Vermont 
and attempts to cancel his naturalization because 
when he was made a citizen he told the judge that he 
would not bear arms in war time. 


The Rev. Raymond H. Palmer, until recently of 
Lynn, writes for Unity a Declaration of Independence 
in which he says flatly that organized religion in Ameri- 
ca is a hindrance to wholeness of life, and that a really 
original mind can not succeed in the American pulpit. 

“There are difficulties,” says Dr. Dodson, ‘‘in 
the way of faith, but there are still more difficulties 
in the way of unfaith. The former is spiritual ad- 
venture, while the latter is spiritual desolation.” 


Amelia Earhart is the kind of person we like to see 
turned into a heroine. She can stand the strain of it. 
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Why Wait?" 


Owen Whitman Eames 


R] FIND my text to-day, not in the Bible, nor in 
any other book of devotion or spiritual in- 
@ 8 spiration, but in the last words of an American 
S|} business man whose suicide a few weeks ago 
shocked the world. “My work is done,” he said. 
“Why wait?” 

“Why wait?” The one who asked this question 
had distinguished himself in the business world. He 
had won for himself a position of influence among his 
fellows. He was known for his generosity, for he had 
devoted much of his wealth to endowing great institu- 
tions of learning. He was everywhere admired and 
highly esteemed. Yet he was able to say, “My work 
is done: why wait?” 

There is a certain touching dignity in those 
words. There is also something infinitely pitiable. 
They reflect a mental state that is all too common at 
the present time. It is a time of stress and strain, of 
frustration and disappointment, of uncertainty and 
confusion, of material and spiritual depression. To 
thousands of men and women the struggle seems too 
hard. They have lost sight of the goal, lost their 
bearings, and the game seems not to be worth the 
candle. Many there be to-day who, while they can 
not quite bring themselves to do as this man did, are 
hesitating on the brink and wishing that they could. 

That is why I have been prompted to speak on 
the subject to-day. ‘Why wait?” I realize how 
inadequate my answer will seem to many who find 
themselves in despair. It is manifestly impossible 
for us to exhaust this question of suicide in the brief 
moments which are available. But because I am sure 
that among the thousands who are within reach of my 
voice this morning there must be many who are 
harassed beyond seeming endurance and who are per- 
haps experiencing the temptation to self-destruction, 
I am impelled to speak this word of assurance and 
courage so far as in me lieth the power to do so. 

I know that in such dark days as those we are now 
experiencing the tendency toward self-destruction 
grows stronger and harder to resist. I read it in the 
letters I receive from members of our radio congrega- 
tion. I find it in conversations with my friends and 
fellow-workers in this church and this community. 
I see it in the pages of the daily paper and in the edi- 
torials devoted to it during the past few months. I 
know it because I have felt the pull of it myself. I 
know that countless people to-day, broken by adver- 
sity, defeated in their dearest hopes, disappointed in 
their fondest dreams, discouraged by the collapse of 
their carefully built up plans, are feeling as Count Leo 
Tolstoy felt when, cast down by morbid thoughts, he 
said: “‘One can live only so long as one is intoxicated, 
drunk with life; when one grows sober, one can not 
fail to see that it is all a stupid cheat.’ 

I suppose there is no one listening to-day who has 
not at one time or another shared that sentiment ex- 
pressed by Tolstoy. Most of us can remember 
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moments when we felt that it would be easier to die 


than to go on living. Few of us have grown to ma- 
turity without going through days when death looked 
as though it would be a blessed relief, days when one 
question kept intruding itself into our thought—Why 
go on? Why wait? Far more common than we 
generally admit is the state of mind expressed by the 
prophet Elijah as he surveyed the world with morbid 
apprehension and cried out: “It is enough; now, O 
Lord, take away my life.’’ -One thing is very sure. 
It is this. If every one who was tempted to commit 
suicide yielded to the temptation there would be far 
more cases of self-destruction than there are. 

What are some of the things which contribute to 
this temptation? What is it that finally breaks a 
man’s courage and drives him to seek escape from 
life’s problems by taking his own life? What are the 
causes for suicide? 

There are, of course, as many different causes as 
there are suicides. Broadly speaking, however, they 
may be grouped into several general classifications. 

Of course, there are always the suicides which re- 
sult from some form of mental aberration or insanity. 
Regrettable as such cases are, they do not lie within 
the province of this address. We can dismiss them 
from our consideration and go on to consider some of 
the things which cause responsible men and women to 
kill themselves. 

One great cause of suicide is continued ill health. 
It is not difficult to understand how a man or woman 
who is broken in health, wasted by the ravages of an 
incurable disease, racked by physical pain, and with 
no prospect of any relief or improvement—it is not 
difficult to understand how such a one is tempted to 
seek the quick refuge of self-destruction. To wake 
morning after morning, to lie helpless day after day, 
knowing that the days and weeks and months ahead 
will bring little except further instalments of physical 
or mental suffering, to feel that your life is a burden 
to those who have to take care of you—here is an ex- 
perience to set any one asking: ‘““Why wait? Why 
go on?” 

A second cause of suicide is found in the loss of 
one’s money or comfortable position in society. To 
have possessed great wealth and the things that wealth 
makes possible; to have enjoyed a magnificent home, 
gleaming motor cars, well-trained servants, exquisite 
surroundings; to have gratified every wish, traveled 
wherever the spirit moved, and lived in an atmosphere 
where one’s money smoothed all the rough places— 
and then to have it all swept away by the tides of for- 
tune, lost beyond all hope of recovery, and to face a 
life of comparative poverty, of debt perhaps, and a 
never ending struggle to make both ends meet—here, 
in addition to the feeling of failure and insecurity, is 
a blow to one’s pride which causes many a man or 
woman to ask: ‘““Why go on? Why wait?” 

Then there is another cause of suicide. It is 
some form of tragedy in love. A very large percen- 
tage of suicides can be traced to this. Sometimes it is 
unrequited love. A man or woman falls deeply in 
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love but the loved one cares for some one else. The 
result is a feeling of jealousy and frustrated desire 
which drives many a person to end it all. Sometimes 
it is a case of disappointment and disillusionment 
arising out of the fact that one in whom you have 
centered all of your tenderness and affection and in 
whom you feel implicit confidence, betrays that af- 
fection and that confidence. And sometimes it is 
the breaking up of a great mutual love because practial 
considerations say that it can not be. Two people 
love deeply, the threads of their lives are inextricably 
intertwined, something deep in their lives draws them 
irresistibly together, but the world says “No.” So 
they go their separate ways alone. And the bitter 
pain of losing the beloved touch, the sweetness and 
fragrance, the strength and inspiration of the love they 
have known, the haunting memory of their happiness 
together, the pale ghosts stirred up by the sight of 
familiar scenes which once they shared, make life 
seem cold and dark and empty and unattractive. A 
sense of awful aloneness darkens the sun, clouds of 
bleak despair turn the sky grey, and in an agony of 
frustrated longing they hear a whisper: ‘““Why wait? 
Why go on?” 

Still another cause of suicide is the discourage- 
ment and despondency which is born of seeing those 
who are dear to you and for whom you feel responsible, 
in need, and feeling helpless to do anything about it. 
Here is an honest man who has been trying vainly 
for months to find some kind of employment, coming 
home night after night tired and discouraged, wonder- 
ing what he is going to do about the rent, long over- 
due, tormented by the thought that he is unable to 
provide even the barest necessities for his family— 
he knows the temptation to end it all. So does many 
a good woman, hungry herself, worried by the despair 
she sees in her husband’s face, heart-broken because 
her children are hungry and in need of a few cheap 
articles of clothing—she knows, too. And there are 
millions of them to-day all around us, citizens of a 
country which has too much wheat and wool and 
cotton and leather—millions who are being driven by 
desperation to ask: “Why go on? Why wait?” 

Here are some of the things which tempt men and 
women to commit suicide. Here are the things which 
break people’s courage and drive them to self-de- 
struction. Here are the things which cause a man 
or woman to ask: “Why wait? Why go on?” 

Well, what are we going to say to them? What 
shall our answer be? What are some of the things 
which have helped men to resist the temptation and 
kept them from self-destruction? 

There have, of course, been as many different 
reasons for abstaining from suicide as there have been 
men who gave them. In general, however, there are 
two which stand out. 

First, there is the fact that men have been taught 
to think of suicide as a sin. It has been so regarded 
by the church and so incorporated in its doctrines. 
Christianity has taught that life is the gift of God and 
that it must be lived until God pleases to take it 
back unto Himself. Even though it may be in misery 
and pain, even though sickness and poverty and dis- 
appointment and despair rob it of its meaning and fill 
it with unutterable woe, nevertheless, life is a gift 
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divine and to take one’s life an unforgivable sin which 
will be terribly punished in the hereafter. Filled 
with this idea millions who have longed for death have 
successfully resisted the temptation to commit suicide. 

For millions of others who have been tempted 
to put an end to their lives the only deterrent has 
been a feeling of uncertainty concerning the hereafter. 
Even though they have not accepted the conventional ~ 
belief in Heaven and Hell, many have hesitated 
to take a step which they knew would plunge them into 
the mystery of the unknown. The unknown is al- 
ways fear-inspiring, whether it be the fear of a little 
child who dares not venture out of the open sun-lit 
field into the shadowy darkness of the woods, or the 
fear of a grown-up man who hesitates on the brink 
of an act which will send him into the unfamiliar and 
unknown. Hamlet, you will remember, in that 
famous speech as he debates with himself the ques- 
tion. of suicide, says: 

To die, to sleep— 

To sleep? Perchance to dream! Aye, there’s the rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. 


Both of these reasons, the feeling that suicide is a 
sin and the fear of the unknown, are good reasons for 
those who are able to accept them. But there are 
many who can not accept them, who find in them no 
deterrent whatever, who are far less influenced by what 
may happen in some other world than by what 
they are certain of in this very tangible world we live 
in. What can we say to them in answer to the ques- 
tion: “Why goon? Why wait?” 

What can we say to them? 
think of four things. 

“Why wait?” In the first place because there is 
work to be done. Every man and woman has a work 
to do and, as my good friend the editor of the Christian 
Leader points out, “no man can know when his work 
is done. Great as was the service of Mr. Eastman in 
building up a useful business and in endowing great 
institutions ot learning, it is entirely possible that an 
opportunity .or service might have come to him in the 
next two or three years, greater than anything that 
he has done. Again and again in the experience of 
mankind a way has opened over night.” 

Handicaps may come, obstacles may loom before 
us on the road, seemingly insurmountable barriers may 
hinder us in our journey. When they do we have the 
choice of lying down before them, or of going on like 
Beethoven, who said when he lost his hearing that he 
had no right to take his own life while so much music 
remained in him as yet unwritten; of running away, or 
of pushing forward as John Milton did when after 
becoming stone blind he wrote his greatest book; of 
putting an end to our lives, or of summoning courage 
to live like Robert Louis Stevenson, barely able to 
breathe his way through life, who saw it through to the 
painful end and who, even as he lay suffering, was able 
to compose his own lovely “Requiem.” 


Personally, I can 


Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly lie, 
And I laid me down with a will. 
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This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 


“Why wait?” In the next place because of the 
example you will set for others by taking your life. 
Because there are countless other souls as uncertain 
and shaky as your own, and your self-destruction will 
contribute to their instability, tip them over perhaps, 
-rob them. of their resistance and push them over the 
brink. We human beings are so absolutely’ interde- 
pendent that whatever one man does affects to some 
extent all who are in contact with him. The man who 
is strong and assured and courageous gives strength 
and assurance and courage to those with whom he rubs 
elbows as he goes about the business of living. That 
was the secret radiance of Jesus—the quality in his 
life which drew men unto him. On the other hand, 
the man who admits defeat, gives up the ship, takes 
the easy way out by seeking the refuge of suicide, 
actually infects others with the same spirit. Even 
as one man can start a panic by yelling ‘‘Fire!” in a 
crowded theater, even as one man can lengthen a 
business depression by whining about how bad busi- 
ness is, SO one man can set the wrong kind of example 
to scores of others by playing the coward and taking 
his own life. 

All of us need to remember that there is a kind of 
moral bank balance—the editor of the Boston Globe 
calls it a ‘“‘treasury of grace’’—stored up through ages 
and generations by men and women who have patiently 
and heroically endured their ills. All mankind owns 
this treasury in common. Any one of us may draw 
upon its riches as need arises. It follows naturally 
that we are all obligated to contribute to it. It rep- 
resents the accrued moral stamina of humanity, and 
every depositor owes it to himself, and to his fellows, 
to think twice before he starts a run on that bank. 

“Why wait?” Because, in the third place, you 
can not take your own life without causing misery and 
erief in the lives of your family or friends. I have 
known people who had no family, I have heard of 
people who had no friends. But I doubt if there are 
very many people in the world who are so completely 
isolated that their going would affect no one. Most 
of us simply could not take our lives without letting 
some one else down. It may be possible to argue a 
man’s right to destroy his own life, but it is not possible 
to argue his right to do so at the cost of another’s 
pain. 

Most of us have had the experience of going away, 
of saying good-by to some one whose voice trembled 
and whose dear eyes filled with tears, as they said: 
“You won’t let anything happen to you, will you? 
Promise me that you won’t let anything happen to 
you.” No matter how much you may want to go, 
no matter how much you may long for the peace of 
death—you can’t buy it at the price of hurting one 
who feels for you that way. Remember this, you 
who are asking, ““Why wait?” Your going may cause 
little pain to you; but what about the pain it will cause 
to those who care for you? In the same great tragedy 
from which I have already quoted, Hamlet, as he 
wrests the cup of poison from his friend’s lips, entreats 
him: 


If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain. 


“Why wait?” Because, in the fourth place, 
suicide is a cowardly surrender. Centuries ago Aris- 
totle said: ‘““To die in order to avoid the pains of 
poverty, love, or anything that is disagreeable, is not 
the part of a brave man, but of a coward.” It is 
always more brave to live than to die. You who are 
asking ‘Why wait?”’ remember that you are not alone 
in your troubles. There is trouble in every life. Rich 
or poor, high or low, sick or well—there is trouble 
enough to go round. Trouble, when it is endured 
with courage and fortitude, develops your soul and 
makes it strong. It is not a question of what you are 
called upon to bear. The great question is—how well 
do you bear it? In the grim battle against the Dragon 
of Despair the coward spirit quails and is devoured, 
the warrior spirit fights and slays the monster. 


When all the blandishments of life are gone, 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave live on. 


More than three hundred years ago Sir Thomas 
Browne, a young English physician, wrote a book which 
has been treasured through the years. He was only 
thirty years old, but his answer to this question, 
“Why wait?’ is one of the finest answers ever given. 
“Tt is a brave act of valor to contemn death,” he said. 
“But where life is more terrible than death, it is the 
truest valor to dare to live.” 

We need, all of us, to build up in our lives those 
resources of the spirit which in time of strain and 
stress will help us to understand this attitude. No 
man need ever fear to ask himself, “Why wait?” so 
long as he remembers that, ‘‘where tife is more ter- 
rible than death, it is the truest valor to dare to live.” 

“Why wait?’ Finally, because you are an im- 
mortal soul, a child of the Infinite, a part of the 
spiritual reality of the universe, an incandescent frag- 
ment of the life of God. This is a world of purpose 
and you are something more than a chance combina- 
tion of chemical elements, more than a mere meat 
mechanism of flesh and blood and bone, more than a 
miserable puppet dragged to and fro in a meaningless 
universe—you are an integra! and important part of 
that purpose. You have a job todo. Humble and 
insignificant though your task may sometimes seem 
to be, failure though you may sometimes count 
yourself, the job is important, and you are probably 
succeeding to a far greater degree than you ean ever 
know. 

All of us are soldiers in the garrison of the human 
spirit. And we must hold the fort! There are 
breaches in walls and the hosts of darkness beat and 
break against us. Every man is needed! There must 
be no deserters! However sorely wounded and hard 
pressed we may find ourselves, let there be no sur- 
render or retreat until our reinforcements come and 
the trumpet sounds, calling us back to rest and peace 
in that place behind the lines whence we have come 
and to which we are destined to return. 


We who have glimpses of the world’s despair, 
Of pomp sleek-liveried while the starving wait, 
Of smirking greed and scarlet-sabered hate, 
And plunder throned in many a velvet chair; 
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We who have seen the battered heart laid bare 
By love and loss—how can we contemplate, 
Without lips curling, Him who guards our fate 
And tends His sheepfold with the rains of care? 
We grope amid the night-fogs of our doubt. 


Yet somehow, though the hands be bleeding wet, 
The pulse still leaps; and, almost driven to tears, 
We lift our eyes, and see the stars come out, 

And hope beholds a Purpose flashing yet 
Behind the misty landscape of our fears. 


The Patriotism of Benjamin Newhall Johnson’ 
Frederic W. Perkins 


=aq!'l' is a high privilege to voice something of what 
Al weare all feeling at the opening session of this 
Congress of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. We are conscious of the invisible pres- 
ence of our late President-General, Benjamin Newhall 
Johnson. He had looked forward with eager anticipa- 
tion. to this assemblage of our society in the nation’s 
Capital. Out of his historic imagination and rich 
culture and ardent patriotism, quickened by the 
suggestions of this bicentennial year, would have come 
some notable utterance that would have crowned his 
presidency with shining distinction and conferred new 
luster on the society he loved and served. At any 
time and place he would have graced the presidency; 
but at this time and in this place he would have made 
it memorable. It would have been one of the last 
lavish acts in a long career of generous self-giving. 
In a higher sense than we expected it is that, for in 
literal truth he gave his life in the service of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

Speaking out of nearly thirty years of increasing 
intimacy, more than twenty of them in the fellowship 
of pastor and parishioner, the truest thing I can say 
of Mr. Johnson is that he was a man greater than the 
sum of all his parts. He was a distinguished lawyer, 
but he was more than a lawyer. He was a leader in 
large business affairs, but more than a man of business. 
He was a man of culture, but more than a scholar. 
He was a man of wealth, but it never owned him. He 
was a generous philanthropist, but a giver of more 
than money. He was the first citizen of his com- 
munity, but he was more than a citizen. He was an 
ardent American, but more than a patriot. He was 
a lover of his church, but no church bound his catho- 
licity of spirit. Beyond the sum of all these excellent 
things was himself, a singularly vibrant and radiant 
personality that flowed through, but was not fully 
expressed by these varied particular interests and 
activities. ‘There was a kind of bubbling interior 
fountain of intellectual and spiritual vitality that fed 
him and refreshed us who worked with him. It 
mattered little what the specific thing was that may 
have primarily brought us together—some problem of 
business or civics or churchmanship. Before the 
problem was well under way we were more conscious 
ot Johnson than of the task in hand, and the glow of 
his fellowship and the contagion of his idealism and 
faith and courage were his greatest gift. 

All this was not the easy good-fellowship of a 
man on whom the sun always shone. Life dealt Mr. 
Johnson some hard blows. More than one cup of 
happiness was dashed from his eager lips. But, as I 
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heard him say once, “A man need not parade his 
griefs.” He sublimated them, and carved new chan- 
nels of serviceableness when the old were closed. 

This is the secret of the impression which Mr. 
Johnson made upon his associates in every walk in 
life. It colored the patriotism that found so congenial 
a channel of expression in his devoted service to the 
Sons of the American Revolution. To him patriotism 
was not simply loyalty to a political institution or a 
form of government, venerable as those were to his 
order-loving mind; it was loyalty to a great human 
ideal. 

According to his estimate our American de- 
mocracy stands or falls with a vital spiritual faith— 
that men are members of a brotherhood, in which 
justice bears the scepter, and he who would be chief 
must serve. To nourish and deepen that faith he 
regarded as the supreme task of democracy in these 
days when it is challenged on every hand, for its forms 
may survive the death of its spirit. 

In his last President-General’s message, urging 
the significance of the Washington Bicentenary, Mr. 
Johnson said: “Let us exercise our utmost influence to 
have this coming celebration in the highest sense an 
educational one. . . . Let us, in preparing for and 
in our participation in the approaching Washington 
Bicentenary, re-examine the foundations of this man’s 
great name and fame and the basis of his reputed 
service to his country. Thus, and thus only, can we 
become fully prepared to combat and overcome ill- 
informed and false contentions, and thus only can we 
become possessed of the truth as our very own.” 

In that plea Mr. Johnson revealed his ideal— 
a patriotism educated in the spirit of Americanism, 
not merely in its formulae and shibboleths. To him 
the only sure destroyer of error was truth. If the 
American democracy was actually animated by the 
spirit that puts the public good above private ad- 
vantage, the country was safe against assault from 
without. He was, indeed, deeply concerned to guard 
our beloved America against the insidious teachings 
of men to whom government had meant the tyranny 
of the privileged, and who therefore assumed that in 
America it must be the same. He was even more 
concerned that Americans of native descent and tradi- 
tion should give the lie to that assumption by their 
own incarnation of the American faith. The ‘Red 
menace” most to be dreaded is the heartlessness and 
faithlessness of the privileged, especially those of 
native American stock. It is well to do everything 
in our power to prevent the sowing of alien seeds. 
It is even more important to provide the soil in which 
they can not grow. 

One may not presume to put words into the silent 
lips of our great friend and leader; but I am confident, 


from many a sharing of his thought, that such was his 
spirit. In that spirit, I am sure, he would have us 
invoke the memory of George Washington at this 
session of the Congress of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. Washington was the servant of a for- 
ward-looking faith, not of a backward-locking tradi- 
tion, a courageous spiritual adventurer into whatever 
future the duty of the present commanded him to 
enter. Mr. Johnson was a true son of the immortal 
leader of the Revolution because he was the same. 

That word “faith” strikes the note on which I 
would close. 

Mr. Johnson was a man of profound religious 
faith. As with most men to whom it is real and crea- 
tive, it was not a thing of pious phrasing and platitudi- 
nous profession. He did not “wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at.’”’ But now and then he 
revealed it in utterance that revealed him. On the 
occasion of the dedication of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church here in Washington two years ago, 
an enterprise that had enlisted his imagination and 


A Chapter from 


The following interesting narrative is from the 
Autobiography of the Rev. Zenas Thompson (1805- 
1882), whose field of labor was in Maine. He served 
Universalist churches at Norway, various Penobscot 
River towns, Farmington, Yarmouth, Bridgton, Au- 
gusta, Bethel and Portland. He was for a short time 
in Lowell and Springfield, Mass., and at Newfields, 

N. H., his only service outside of the state of Maine. 

In the Christian Leader for March 12, 1932, we pub- 
lished a chapter of the record dealing with Mr. Thomp- 
son’s service in Denmark, Brownfield, and Farmington. 
The following chapter opens just after he had moved 
to Saccarappa Village in May, 1833. 

f=x| FOUND many worthy families in the region 
"i oof country round about my new home (Sac- 
i 6) carappa Village), who opened their doors 
id) and bade me a cordial welcome to homes and. 
hearts. In Gorham, Standish, Baldwin, Hiram, as 
well as towns on the opposite side of the Saco River, 
and in fact in all directions, many of the leading men 
at the head of splendid homes had embraced the faith 
or were so liberally inclined towards it that they 
sought for personal intercourse and made me their 
guest at all times of day or night. I look back to 
those times and recall the many tokens of personal 
good will which I was everywhere granted, with a truly 
grateful heart. In those surrounding towns I spent 
the half of my Sundays not taken up in Saccarappa, 
and everywhere the cause grew and prospered. 
Coming as I did from Farmington, where I had in- 
troduced and agitated to some extent the subject of 
abstinence from the use of strong drinks, it was a 
matter of course that I would pretty soon feel after 
the state of mind in the community. I had passed 
the ordeal of calling public sentiment to the consid- 
eration of the subject in the places I had just left, 
and placed myself just where I could most desire to 
be on that great branch of reform. It was indeed an 
ordeal. Only think for a moment what it really was. 
Every family in my parish, and probably every family 
jn the town, and at that in all the county, kept liquor 
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counsel and generosity, he made such a self-disclosure. 
It is fitting that the closing word of this simple tribute 
be his word. 

“Who would not choose,” he said, ‘‘to live brave- 
ly and in faith and hope to help his fellows, rather 
than to join the ranks of those agonizing egoists who 
in doubt and fear do little else than spatter the pages 
of ‘the writings of our day with their complaints of 
God and fate? After all is said, we can only labor 
helpfully and travel hopefully. We know the way. 
Destinations are for God. Arrivals will be in His 
time, not ours. 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel; 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know; 
Grant us the purpose ribbed and edged with steel 
To strike the blow. 


“Knowledge we ask not; knowledge Thou hast lent, 
But, Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 
Give us to build, above the deep intent, 
The deed, the deed.”’ 


an Old Record 


in the house, and would no more neglect to have a 
supply of it in their list of “family groceries’ than 
they would of sugar, molasses, tea, etc., and as an 
article of hospitality it was indispensable. The 
good housewife and her husband would pour out the 
most lamentable apologies that language could possess 
if they chanced to be out of liquor when the pastor 
called to make a parish visit. On receiving the pastor 
and. disposing of his hat and setting a chair for his 
use, it was customary to rush to the cupboard, or 
sideboard, seize a decanter of brandy or rum, seldom 
wine (there was not kick enough to it), and the sugar 
bow! next, a glass and a pitcher of water next, and 
then came the request, “Come, Brother Thompson, 
take something to drink!” My parish was scattered 
over a large territory and for economy’s sake I gen- 
erally went up on one side of the river some four or 
five miles, crossed over the river and down on the 
other side, taking the homes of my people in order. 
My visits on such oceasions were short, mere calls to 
inquire after the health and general condition of my 
good parishioners. Of course, the reader can see 
that in an afternoon I would have the decanter set 
before me a dozen or twenty times, and that I could, 
if I would, get hopelessly drunk before I got home. 
To avoid this I would, after taking a very little once or 
twice, decline and plead off, but in some instances the 
importunity of the good, well-meaning lady of the 
house who would not have me do anything that would 
bring a blot upon my character or scandal upon the 
good cause for all the world, would be so persistent 
that I would make believe drink. I would take the 
tumbler in my hand, pour in a little water, then put in 
a little sugar and raise the decanter and tip it up and 
hold it in that position for a few seconds, but being 
careful not to let one drop go into the tumbler, and 
then drink it and set down my glass, smack my lips 
and take a chair. Now I confess that the course as 
described above looks ridiculous in the light of the 
present day, but times are greatly changed, thank 
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Heaven, for the better. After the circulation of the 
pledge to some extent, and the agitation of the subject, 
had extended to many of the homes of the people, I 
remember how embarrassed the good lady of the 
house would be in some cases. She would be at a 
loss what todo. She would seem not to know whether 
the pledge actually meant the complete disuse of liq- 
uor, even including the demands of family courtesy 
and hospitality to visitors, or only the general use of 
it as everywhere practised. ‘Well, well’’—and then 
hesitating, ‘well, Brother Thompson, I—I don’t 
know, really—I—I don’t know how it is. We’ve 
got liquor in the house, won’t you take a little? 
Come now, you look kind o’ tired; hadn’t you better?” 
I need not say that this was a good opportunity for 
me, and that I so improved it that they knew next time. 

Well, I had now to go through with the same ex- 
perience again—perhaps a harder one, for Saccarappa 
was a great place for drinking. There were many 
men here who worked about the lumber mills, were 


accustomed to drive logs on the river and to saw them: 


out in the mills, and they were exposed to the hardest 
kind of labor and often to wet clothes, and, as com- 
monly believed, liquor was needed, was indispensable 
to that class of hard working men. Indeed there were 
more intemperate men in the community then than 
I had ever met with in any village of its size, and 
it was owing chiefly to the nature of the business of 
the place as above stated. 

But I felt that the subject of temperance must 
not be kept “under a bushel.’”’? Some of the leading 
members of my parish were retailers of the article, 
indeed no grocery or provision store could command a 
living patronage without keeping it, and everybody 
now past middle life knows that in those days every 
country “variety store’ kept its long row of liquor 
casks back of the counter, and those casks were not 
of a few gallons but hogsheads and pipes, two, three or 
four in number, and all as important in the business 
as the molasses hogshead. Yes, and I have myself 
seen—who will believe me?—as good, respectable, in- 
telligent and well-connected women as the country 
contained, after doing a little trading at the dry goods 
counter, step along to the counter in front of those 
casks where stood the decanters, the sugar and the 
water, and take a glass of rum, sweeten it, put in a 
little water and drink it down with a relish equal to 
any toper of the other sex! I don’t know what per 
cent alcohol there might have been in the liquor drunk 
in the cases I described above. In a certain village 
there were rumors that one of the traders diluted his 
liquor as much as it would bear. A story got to going 
about the place that one of his customers found a small 
fish of a kind very plentiful in the Sandy River in 
some liquor he had put up in a keg at that store, 
and that the next time he came to the village, he came 
prepared with a small rod and line with a baited hook 
which he deliberately let down into the cask through 
the bunghole. The man stood by the cask baiting 
away till he raised a great shout from the dozen or 
more loafers who were wasting the day, as they had 
wasted half of their lives, within and about a rum- 
shop! 

But, as I was about to say, I felt it proper to draw 
the attention of my people to the subject, and with all 


candor and charity I did so. It raised no excitement 
but led to friendly interviews and a forward move- 
ment in behalf of the cause. Some few persons felt 
a little sore about it, but the feelings awakened were 
generally allowed to go no farther than to regret that 
Brother Thompson should feel called upon to intro- 
duce the subject so difficult to agitate, that as we were 
doing well and getting a good start as a society it was 
hazarding too much to introduce a subject so dis- 
turbing in its nature as that of abstinence from a life- 
long and universal custom in society. 

Entering upon my labors in the village of Sac- 
carappa, I found many who were ready to aid me. A 
large proportion of those who were favorably disposed 
were young people, young-men at work in the machine- 
shop and young women who worked in the cotton 
mills of the village. The village itself as a village was 
anything but pleasant. The buildings generally 
were a very cheap kind of structure and set down in 
the veriest mudhole imaginable, while piles of slabs 
and other kinds of lumber filled every vacant lot and. 
hid every spot on which a tuft of green grass could 
grow; and but for the pleasant faces and kind saluta- 
tions everywhere met in the shops and on the streets 
the place could hardly be endured. But cordiality 
and friendly interchanges go a great way in sweeten- 
ing the cup of life—may we pass it round. 

We soon had a Sunday school under way with 
promising results. We also organized a large Bible 
class embracing the young people who sympathized 
with our general movement. The Universalists of 
the place had been attending meeting five miles from 
the village in a church built at a point deemed most 
central for the whole, and its location was at first 
perhaps the best, all things considered. The church 
was erected in 1830 and the pulpit had been occupied 
some two or three years by Rev. Mr. Brimblecorn. 
The Saccarappa Universalists found it quite too far 
to go to church, especially as a good deal of the time 
the road was all but impassable for carriages on ac- 
count of the clayey nature of the ground and the great 
amount of heavy carting of lumber from the Saco 
mills of Saccarappa to their wharfs in Portland. 
Hence the new movement to establish meetings in 
their village. Then it was bringing to the meetings 
a number of families of our faith in Gorham and 
Windham, and thus enlarging the field of operations 
to the spiritual welfare of many who had long sat in 
the region and shadow of spiritual death. 

Being a young man myself I could adapt myself 
to the wants of young people, and I had the happiness 
soon to see that a deep religious feeling was growing 
in the hearts of that class of my acquaintance. But 
I did not preach every Sunday in this village. I 
had engaged to preach only half of the time and for a 
salary of $250, or at the rate of $500 a year, and as I 
had to find places for the other half and generally 
places when only a very small number of professed 
Universalists could be brought together, of course I 
could realize but little at best for that half of the 
time. Thus I was placed in circumstances hardly 
better than those I had left, while in some respects I 
had lost by the change. I lived in hope of better 
times, and to some extent better times came. I found 
after a few months as much to do as I could do, and 
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generally received some compensation, sometimes a 
regular proportion of my salary. 


It happened about the year 1830 or 781, that | 
was passing over the river at Skowhegan just after 
dark and noticed that the people about the bridge 
were entering a hall in a building near by. I knew 
the hall was used for public lectures and other evter- 
tainments, and I inquired what was to be the enter- 
tainment there that evening. The answer was that a 
gentleman was to lecture against rum drinking. On 
further inquiry, for the information I had received 
of the subject ot the discourse had set me to thinking, 
I learned that the lecturer was Phineas Crandall, a 
Methodist minister who had started a paper in 
Gardiner called the “Light House,” chiefly in the 
interests of “Anti-Slavery and Temperance,” or in 
opposition to slavery and rum-drinking. 1 can hardly 
tell why it was, but the simple fact of that lecture 
which I did not hear, and the undertaking of that man 
to grapple with the two strongest evils existing on 
American soil, filled my heart so full of the spirit of 
reform that I fought the monster all night in my 
dreams and resolved that I would do something myself 
in behalf of the enterprise. It is true that my ex- 
perience often reminded me of what is told of the 
reformer Melanchthon, when the new light broke into 
his mind he saw things so clearly that he thought he 
could readily convince everybody of the truth as he 
saw it, but he said, after making his best efforts, in a 
tone of disappointment, that he found “‘old Adam too 
tough for young Melanchthon.”’ 

Soon after I returned to Farmington I drew up a 
pledge. I think it was the first offered for signatures 
in that community. It proposed to pledge its signers 
to the total disuse of “‘‘spirituous liquors.” It did 
not take in the milder stimulants; “ardent spirits” 
only were embraced. ‘Now who will sign it after 
me?” 

There was in the village an elderly man by the 
name of Young. He was a professor of religion, a 
member of the First Baptist Church and generally in 
favor of morality as well as religion, and as I wished 
to overlook al] denominational and party lines in 
the movement I decided to take my pledge to him for 
his signature. He remarked that he thought the pledge 
a little too strong to succeed. He did not think the 
people were prepared to go as far as to pledge them- 
selves to abstain altogether from the use of ardent 
spirits. He thought it would be better to make the 
pledge so that it would cover drunkenness only. So 
it was altered to read, “We, the subscribers, hereby 
pledge ourselves that we will not use intoxicating 
liquors ourselves, nor provide them for our families, 
nor for persons in our employ, to the extent that we 
or they can become intoxicated.” Thus settled we 
placed to it our signatures and it was offered to others 
for their signatures. The experiment proved a 
failure, as I supposed it would, but it was a step to 
something better. In a short time the pledge was 
altered so as to take in all kinds of ardent spirits, a 
number of signatures were obtained and the great 
cause of Temperance was inaugurated in that com- 
munity. On a visit to the place some two or three 
years since, I learned that the old pledge was in exist- 
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ence and kept as a curiosity as showing the state of 
prejudice against which the early friends of temperance 
had to contend. — 

In my subsequent place of labor I found intem- 
perance prevailing to a great extent. It was a place 
where a great many men accustomed to much expo- 
sure to wet and cold were employed, and the free use 
of liquor was indulged in as a necessity. It was no- 
toriously the case then in all villages where lumbering 
was largely carried on. At the risk of displeasing 
some of my own people I entered the field fearlessly 
and denounced the traffic and the use of intoxicating - 
liquors. Many regretted my course, and a small 
number were a little disaffected, but no disturbance 
in the society occurred at that period of my labors. 

In the early part of my residence in Saccarappa 
I became interested in Brother George Quinby, who 
was engaged in keeping his father’s store. From the 
character of his mind and the depth of interest he 
manifested in the cause of Gospel truth, I was led 


-to think he was not in the right place, and I felt I 


ought to encourage him to take measures for a different 
field of labor. Accordingly he left the old store and 
went to the Parsonsfield Academy to review and im- 
prove his education. He returned and, taking board 
in my family, taught the winter school near the village. 
In a little while a very strong friendship had cemented 
our hearts and he seemed to my family like one of us. 

The following summer I changed my residence to 
North Yarmouth. A church had been erected there 
and I had the honor of preaching the sermon of dedi- 
cation. At that meeting I engaged. to preach in the 
new church once in four weeks. On my third visit 
I engaged to preach there every alternate Sunday, and 
a little while after I was offered inducements to re- 
move to the place, and, looking upon it as a duty to 
the cause, I accepted without closing my work in 
Saccarappa. Brother Quinby, who had become as 
one of the family and was preparing to enter the 
Christian ministry, accompanied us to Yarmouth. 

Here | must go back for a little while to my resi- 
dence in Saccarappa. A young man came to me from 
Hartford, Ct., and wished to enter or resume prepara- 
tion for the ministry under my care. I received him, 
not for profit but from a sense of duty to the cause, 
which needed good men to proclaim it to the world. 
He remained with me several months and devoted 
himself assiduously to his studies. He was zealous, 
devoted in heart and pure in life as mortai man ean be. 
Chancing to spend a Sunday, as a temporary supply, 
in Methuen, Mass., he received a eall and subse- 
quently settled over the Universalist society of that 
village. After a ministry there of two or three years, 
he wert to Cincinnati, Ohio, purchased the Star in 
the West, a Universalist paper, the patronage of which 
he greatly extended by his zealous efforts, through 
the then rapidly growing population of the great West. 
He subsequently sold the paper to Brother Quinby 
above mentioned, was twice elected to Congress, and 
afterwards appointed Governor of the Territory of 
Arizona.. While making his preparations to go to 
that distant region, he was taken sick and died. 
This man, whom I loved as a brother and who was 
worthy of the love—indeed enjoyed the love of all 
who knew him—was Rev. John A. Gurly. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XIX. Victorious Young Men 
Carl A. Seaward 


I have written unto you, young men, because ye 
are strong, and the Word of God abideth in you, and 
ye have overcome the wicked one. 1 John 2:14. 


>) HE whole course of events in the present and 
}} in the future progression or retrogression of 
civilization is in the hands of red-blooded, 
aul} active, and idealistic youth. Now that isa 
pretty strong statement, but I believe it is not far- 
fetched. 

Every government in the world to-day, whether 
at peace or at war, is in its respective state of peace 
or war because youth sanctions it. Every govern- 
ment depends upon young men for its military strength 
as a threat to maintain peace, and as gun-fodder in 
case of actual warfare. In the second place, such a 
sport loving country as the United States calls upon 
its young men to amuse millions of sport enthusiasts. 
Young men excel in cheering wp the world through their 
athletic prowess, and that is a tremendous contribu- 
tion to the health and wealth of the country. 

A third example of the strength of young men, and 
perhaps the most important, is their spirit of venture- 
someness. The old staid ideas of conservatism in any 
field, government, economics, education or religion, 
are often rightfully shattered by the pounding trip- 
hammer of youthful optimism and ambition. Young 
men, dissatisfied with the old conservative methods in 
government, education, and religion, dare to venture 
out and experiment with a new technique. Thus a 
Yale student sits in at the Disarmament Conference 
now in session at Geneva and speaks for the youth of 
America. Again we find that youth is helping to put 
modern technique into church administration. A 
thriving church will have the young to bury pessi- 
mism and lend cheer, freshness, and enthusiasm, and 
adults to give it the consecrated seriousness which 
emanates from their large and varied experience. 
Youth is needed to revolutionize harmful conserva- 
tism in administrative policies and religious ceremony, 
and age is needed to check youth’s unseasoned and 
- radical innovations. Between the two a compromise 
will occur which will insure a steady progression. 

In the fourth place, young men will be the power 
to bend the course of civilization because their present 
idealism or lack of it will govern future activities in 
government, education, business, and religion when 
they become the chief administrators. 

“Because ye are strong,” said St. John. Because 
you are strong, not only physically but strong in the 
search for truth and a profitable technique of conduct, 
I shall speak my little piece frankly and without eva- 
sion, trusting that my opinions, perhaps a little more 
seasoned than yours, may be at least tolerated if not 
accepted. 

I have said that young men are to bend the course 
of civilization and determine the destiny of mankind. 
I have a few opinions as to how it ought to be done. 

(1) The greatest issue that faces civilization 
to-day is the age-old problem of war and peace—an 
international problem. No person who professes to 


have sanity prefers war to peace. The problem, then, 
is how are we to eliminate war? Outlaw it! The 
nations have tried by the Kellogg Pact, but nations are 
still fighting. The insults cast upon the admirable 
Kellogg Pact only go to prove that our present states- 
men, the League of Nations, disarmament conferences 
and the like are not sufficient in themselves to outlaw 
war. These steps are building stones toward peace, 
but they can never guarantee it. Adults, statesmen 
and peace workers are laying the foundations for 
peace the world over, but its security and permanence 
is up to the young men of the world. You can not 
educate a war-minded generation of mature men and 
women who have been grounded in youth in a war 
psychology type of patriotism, to change their sea- 
soned opinions for international co-operation for peace. 
That is not a mere opinion, it is a fact in America. 
Congress has refused to go the full way and co-operate 
for peace on an international basis by joining the 
League of Nations and the World Court. To date our 
country has not proved its contention expressed by 
Kellogg that the nation whole-heartedly desires to 
outlaw war. 

Victorious young men, congressmen and senators 
of the future, will be those who will see to it that the 
United States co-operates whole-heartedly with other 
nations to outlaw war, by casting their votes for ad- 
herence to the World Court and League of Nations. 

(2) Young men also have a grave responsibility 
in the task of stabilizing industry and commerce. 
And how that needs to be done! But, you say, what 
an inflated confidence young men are assuming in 
thinking that they can bring business prosperity when 
hard-headed and skilled economists can not find a 
solution. That is it, they are hard-headed and skilled 
economists and so they can not solve the problem. 
Existing economic laws and principles as applied can 
not solve periodic business upheavals. Young men 
have the power to obtain a solution, because they are 
not seasoned economists completely hypnotized by the 
dangerous law of profit motive. Young men have the 
power to do what Wall Street, big business heads, and 
political interference can not do. Young men with a 
new enthusiastic moral attitude toward a gambling 
market and its control, toward co-operative business 
enterprise, competition and profit, can prevent future 
economic upheavals with all their hardships, suffering, 
immorality, and irreligion. We know there is nothing 
Christlike in an economic system controlled by a bear 
and bull market which enriches the few, robs the poor, 
breaks down the healthy middle class, and creates an 
unbridgable gap between the poor and rich. 

You young men are to stabilize business by re- 
defining for expert economists the expression profit 
motive, and by insisting upon a more compensating 
distribution of wealth. A proper distribution can 
never come until a new meaning is given to profit. 
Profit there must be—fair enough! But it should 
not be to enrich the few and impoverish the many. 
Under our present economic system the many are 
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enslaved and exploited by the few who reap the 
harvest. 

The way in which you young men should define 
profit is after this fashion: Profitable profit is righteous 
profit, and righteous profit is that which is profitable 
to all who are engaged in business. Certainly wealth 
must be created, for you can not have progress and 
civilization without the capitalistic system. Any 
other system will create laziness, licenticusness, and 
stagnation. Improper distribution of wealth under 
the capitalistic system, and not capitalism itself, is at 
fault. 

My prediction is that until such time as economic 
and financial leaders learn that business is a moral 
enterprise humanity will continue to see or experience 
poverty, hard times and pericdic unemployment. 
Until selfish gambling in business is eliminated and for 
it substituted Christian common sense, whereby all 
engaged, both entrepreneur and employee, secure 
their rightful co-operative share, you can not expect 
ideal prosperity. 

So, I say, coming generations must change the 
profit motive from one of selfish wealth-getting of the 
few to the ultimate good of the whole social order. 
I challenge youth to bring about the change toward 
social economic justice and righteousness. If you be- 
lieve in the gospel of Jesus you will attempt it as an 
expression of your loyalty to what the church stands 
for and as an act of patriotism. Young men who 
change our economic order from one of selfishness to 
one of service will be victorious young men. 

(8) Not only should young men have a deep- 
seated conviction as to war and peace and the economic 
situation, but they should be the power to invigorate 
the religious caliber of our nation. 

As religion goes so goes the character of the world. 
A nation without the moral impetus of the church is 
in a state of ignorance and low civilization. As the 
church plays a strong part in creating the character 
of humanity, young men must have an attitude 
toward it. In the second part of the text, St. John 
said in speaking to young men, “The Word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked 
one.” The “Word of God’ mentioned is the prin- 
ciples of truth and righteousness found in the pages of 
the Bible, which you. all accept, though with a liberal 
interpretation. He goes on to say that “‘ye have over- 
come the wicked one.” That is also true of you young 
men. You have passed through the period of moral 
storm and stress, and are masters of your thinking 
and conduct. Therefore you are in part victorious 
young men, for you are moulding your lives in a 
spiritual atmosphere, the church. Undoubtedly you 
support the church because you find in it idealism. 
That is just what the church gives and you can not 
afford to get along without it. 

Without doubt the chief strength of many young 
men to-day is in their physical and not their spiritual 
natures. For example, the church is almost power- 
less to attract baseball and football men. Why? 
Because these young men are necessarily degraded? 
No! Isn’t it due to the fact that these big sport 
heroes, fearless men in athletics, are afraid of religion 
—afraid of the embarrassment of being seen going 
into the church, afraid that others will hear about their 


turn toward religion? Why be so embarrassed? 
Why not embarrass your friends because they do not 
attend? 

I can not too strongly urge you to begin to perpet- 
uate at once your idealism. Your success or failure 
will be determined nct when you are fifty years of age, 
but during the next ten to twelve years. If young 
men do not show their victorious selves, 7. e., signs of 
their greatness, before thirty, generally speaking, 
they never will. Jesus was a great man at thirty— 
he died at that age. At twenty Alexander the Great 
ruled the world. Jefferson was only thirty-three when 
he drew up the Declaration of Independence. Na- 
poleon was only twenty-seven when at the height of 
his career. Lindbergh, less than thirty, has become 
a hero of the world. Perpetuated idealism of one sort 
or another brought achievement to these men. 

But you need the association of the church more 
than for a contribution to the moulding of your own 
individual ideals and character. That alone would 
be mere self-satisfaction. The acquisition of ideals 
and character should be for the purpose of shedding 
their light upon the remainder of your fellow men who 
have not what you so richly possess, that is, your 
character and idealism should be put into the service 
of others. To do that you ought to serve your church, 
remembering that no church can be in the largest 
sense successful which has not in it a body of active, 
consecrated young men. Now do not think that Iam 
disparaging one class to exalt the other. Each has its 
place and work. The church needs young men for 
enthusiastic action and adult members for wise coun- 
sel. Neither ought to come in conflict with the other. 
Both are as inseparable as the eye from the needle; 
both must work together through the church to re- 
invigorate our national life with a spiritual texture. 

You young men are the power which can bring 
about a much needed transformation within the church 
itself, to modernize it wisely and safely and in such a 
way that the church as a power for righteousness will 
not decline. You young men, the church of to-morrow, 
must demand a new technique in religion which will 
guarantee the continuance and permanence of the 
church and the teachings of Jesus. You must insist 
on a practical, intelligent, emotional message and 
service which will be modernized to the extent that it 
will cope with the living issues and crises facing a 
struggling modern world. You must dispel detrimen- 
tal conservatism and the cultural lags of religion, 
and adjust worship and practical religion to the new 
scientific advance. You must eliminate religious 
intolerance between sects—yes, between Catholic 
and Protestant—and substitute love for the doctrine 
of hate. If there are inhibitions in any organizations 
to which you belong creating hatred or intolerance 
toward other sects, part company with such organiza- 
tions. 

With a new modernistic technique in religion you 
young men should work for a comity of fellowship in 
Christ with all churches and for direct organic union 
with those in sympathy with the broad but inclusive 
tenets of the Universalist Church. 

So, with a perpetuated idealism and a new tech- 


nique in religion, victorious young men are to build a. 


new and powerful church for to-morrow. 
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Competitors of the Religious Press’ 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Ee<S|HE dinosaur of prehistoric days was a powerful 
bf Xo)| and effective member of his community. 
en oe Yet he disappeared completely from the face 
Be] of the earth. In his day this creature had to 
compete for the necessities of life with almost every 
other living thing in his world. This he seems to 
have done with more than fair success, for we are 
told that no living competitor brought about his de- 
struction. This unhappy fate was brought about by 
something against which he could not compete suc- 
cessfully, the climate. In course of time many other 
creatures came into life and thrived on the changing 
climate and so, though they had not the prestige of 
size and strength and apparent antiquity of the dino- 
saur, they outlived him. The dinosaur’s problem was 
one of competition with his entire environment, and it 
was too much for him. 

I tell this story, not to make a prophecy but to 
point a warning. The religious press is engaged in a 
life and death struggle with rts whole environment. Our 
competitor is the complicated world of thought and 
activity in which we live. We are in competition not 
only with a changed and yet changing intellectual 
and moral and spiritual climate, but also with the 
material mechanisms of life, which in turn affect this 
climate. Like the dinosaur, the religious press was 
once a huge affair. Religious papers rolled off the 
presses and into the mails from every corner of almost 
every state in the Union during the last century. 
Unlike the dinosaur, however, this gigantic organism 
has been able to reduce its size and still live and per- 
form a vital function in its world. (Who can measure 
the effect on the mind and soul of growing America 
of the innumerable little church papers of the last three 
generations?) The changes already effected in the 
religious press were brought about because it was and 
is directed by a creature who, while the dinosaur was 
dying, was developing an organ the primary purpose 
of which was and still is to foresee and forestall dan- 
gers. And so, perhaps there is hope for us. 

Frederick Lewis Allen, associate editor of Harper’s, 
has sketched vividly the history of the nineteen-twen- 
ties in his book, “Only Yesterday,’’ a book which 
should be read with both knees resting firmly on a hard 
floor, that the reader. may be reminded in painful 
humility that he lived through and was a part of that 
dreadful decade. If we face the issues of our genera- 
tion honestly, we know that Allen is right in his ob- 
servations on the 1920’s. He says: “The possession 
of millions was a sign of success and success was wor- 
shiped all over the country. . . . Public spirit was at 
a low ebb; over the World Court, the oil scandals, the 
Nicaraguan situation, the American people as a whole 
refused to bother themselves. They gave their 
energies to triumphant business and for the rest they 
were ina holiday mood. . . . A commuter riding daily 
to New York from his suburb at this period, observed 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Council of 
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that on the seven o’clock train there was some in- 
dignation at the (oil) scandals, but on the eight o’clock 
train there was only indignation at their exposure, and 
on the nine o’clock train they were not even men- 
tioned.” Mr. Allen points out, also, that “one of the 
striking characteristics of the era of Coolidge prosperity 
was the unparalleled rapidity and unanimity with 
which millions of men and women turned their at- 
tention, their talk, and their emotional interest upon a 
series of tremendous trifles—a heavyweight boxing 
match, a murder trial, a new automobile model, a 
transatlantic flight.” He might also have added 
that during that period of unprecedented prosperity 
fully a third of the population of the country was sub- 
sisting on less than the minimum income necessary 
to decent, sanitary living, a fact of great and vital 
concern to churches and church papers, but a fact 
with which a hero-worshiping, stock-gambling public 
could not bother itself. It seems clear, therefore, 
that the competitors of the religious press are the com- 
petitors of the spiritual life of man, all the factors 
which vulgarize, secularize, and over-materialize life. 
Our problem can not be isolated. It is all of one piece 
with that of religion as a whole. 

We should not, however, be cast down or dis- 
couraged by these considerations, nor ought we to 
waste time bewailing them. It is our business to 
make the intellectual and moral and spiritual climate 
what it ought to be. To fulfill our mission we must 
foresee, and if possible forestall, dangers not only from 
things bad but also from things in themselves indif- 
ferent and things positively good. It is the whole 
environment of a world that we must fit into if we 
would continue to live and serve. 

One of the first questions in the questionnaire 
sent out recently by the Saturday Review of Literature 
was, “Are the radio and the movies distracting you 
from books?” “By an overwhelming vote of ten to 
one,” says the Review, “‘the radio and the movies are 
declared to have no distracting influence on the pur- 
chase and use of books.” And that’s that, says the 
writer in the Review, as he asks the smug rhetorical 
question, “Why not assume that the question is set- 
tled, at least for the devotees of good reading?” Yes, 
for the ‘devotees of good reading” perhaps, but not 
for the general public is this question settled so satis- 
factorily. And it is the general public which twen- 
tieth-century mass-producing publishers must woo into 
book buying and which managing editors must keep 
on the subscribing list of periodicals, lay and religious. 
The radios and the movies may not, probably do not, 
affect the readers of the Saturday Review. But what 
about John and Mary Smith who have a radio in 
their home and a movie house just around the corner? 
The effect on them can not be accurately measured, 
but that it is great is clearly indicated by the fact that 
there are forty million John and Mary Smiths who 
have radios in their homes. Those who do not have 
one of the country’s twenty thousand moving picture 
theaters around the corner doubtless own or have 
access to one of the twenty million automobiles now 


n operation, with which to get to town and the nearest 
movie house. “Theater-going was a‘pleasure of the 
village rather than the country people until the com- 
ing of the automobile,” says Professor Williams in his 
study of “The Expansion of Rural Life.”’ 

Well, perhaps the gentlemen of the Saturday 
Review and their friends the book publishers can afford 
to go to bed nights and sleep soundly on the comfort- 
ing knowledge that the radio and the movies are not 
alienating the affections of their “devotees of good 
reading.” It is to be hoped that the editors of the 
religious press do not follow this procedure. If the 
editors do follow the lead of the Saturday Renew, 
millions of their one-time or potential readers will go 
right on listening to Amos and Andy, Walter Damrosch 
and his orchestra, and the excellent sermons of Dr. 
Fosdick and the Paulist Fathers. Meanwhile the 
old-time denominational paper which thrilled grand- 
father and grandmother may keep on coming into the 
home for a while, but, remaining largely unchanged in 
a changed world, it will most likely serve only the use- 
ful function of keeping the plant-pots from soiling the 
window sills. Then, one day, after the family has 
been thrilled by a dramatic presentation of the dy- 
namic alertness of modern journalism in a moving 
picture like “Five Star Final,’ the subscription to 
the old family church paper will be canceled and its 
price applied to the cost of the Herald Tribune, or 
the Times, or some wide-awake metropolitan chain 
paper. 

The facts aren’t all in this picture of one of our 
too numerous cancellations, but the picture does 
record a fact. Commenting on his action, father says 
that John came home from college last year enthu- 
siastic about Walter Lippmann. John said that 
Lippmann’s stuff was better than all the sermons he 
ever heard or read in any church paper. ‘Well, 
Lippmann writes for the Herald Tribune every day,” 
says father. Yes, Lippmann does, and others like 
him write in other papers, and they write excellent 
copy, often on moral and spiritual problems (provided 
the problem doesn’t involve the sensitivities of actual 
or potential advertisers). If you press him, father 
will tell you that the best religious articles he has 
read lately have not been in his church paper but in 
Harper’s or the Atlantic. He will tell you, also, that 
a recent series of articles.in the Forwm stirred up more 
fruitful religious discussion and thought than they 
had had in the femily for years. 

These last observations bring us right up against 
the present situation in our own field, that of journal- 
ism and periodical publications. 

First, it might be well to look at the field of 
journalism and review some outstanding recent de- 
velopments. These we should keep in mind, for they 
are part of the climate which is affecting religious 
journalism. During the 1920’s, as Silas Bent points 
out, “mass production was not confined to automo- 
biles (etc.); there was mass production in news and 
ideals as well.”’ The decade produced fewer news- 
papers than those before it, and those produced were 
“standardized to an unprecedented degree by the use 
of press association material and the use of syndicated 
features.”” Between 1914 and 1926, daily papers 
dropped from 2,580 to 2,001. Aggregate circulation, 
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however, went from twenty-eight millions to thirty- 
six millions. Cleveland lost all but one of its three 
morning papers. Detroit, Minneapolis, and St. Louis 
lost all but one apiece. Chicago, during a period in 
which it doubled its population, had its morning dailies 
drop from seven to two. By 1927, there were fifty- 
five newspaper chains in this country, and these 
chains controlled over a third of the total newspaper 
circulation, or thirteen millions. Throughout this 
period of increasing journalistic circulation, the editors 
were not slow to discover the news and feature value of 
church news, sermon abstracts, and even whole ¢ser- 
mon manuscripts. The ancient and honorable Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle with its immemorial sermon page is no 
longer unique in featuring church news and pulpit 
utterances. Indeed, one finds in metropolitan and 
even smaller city papers everything from the philos- 
ophy of Walt Mason to the scholarly discussions of 
Walter Lippmann and sermons and syndicated ques- 
tion forums on religion by Cadman. 

Meanwhile, along with the rise of the tabloid in 
response to the temper of the time, many of the news- 
papers almost made a new policy of a not altogether 
new device, that of “playing one tune at a time.” 
Whether it was a murder trial or a channel swimmer’s 
stunt, the daily press squeezed every drop of news, 
and dramatic and human value, out of it for as long as 
possible. It is surprising that the religious press did 
not capitalize on the very apparent willingness of 
readers to be subjected to this high pressure by using 
the device generally and generously in the interests of 
religion, that is, promoting peace, industrial justice, 
housing reform, church membership, religious educa- 
tion, child welfare, and missionary education, by taking 
them up and treating them exhaustively, one by one. 

The trend of events in the magazine world, how- 
ever, seems to me to be most important in its bearing 
on our plight and our possible fate. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, the movies came along and stole 
part of the fiction market, and after them came the 
cheap fiction magazine, the pulp paper press which 
grew and flourished “like a green bay tree.”’ Then 
things began to happen to the old standard magazines. 
In 1900, Harper’s Magazine published in all sixty-six 
fiction stories and novels. In 1902, the movie was 
only a nickelodeon, an amusing but unimpressive 
mechanical freak, but it was the ancestor of the in- 
stitution which with the help of the lusty young pulp 
press has changed Harper’s and its competitors into 
our most serious competitors. For, while in 1930 Har- 
per’s published only thirty-five short stories and no 
novels, it published thirteen religious articles by some 
of the best minds in the Church to-day and thirty- 
five articles which have direct bearing on religion, 
and which I should consider Grade A copy for any 
religious publication. The Aflantic, in 1914, pub- 
lished three scholarly articles on religious subjects. 
In 1980 it published eight religious articles, and they 
were “red hot stuff.’’ Going into a slightly different 
class one notes that the Forwm averages one religious 
article an issue and often features that article. It also 
carries much other copy of the kind I believe we ought 
to have. 

In addition to this heavy periodical competition 
we have to compete for our market with weeklies all 
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the way from the Laterary Digest to Time, which carry 
regular departments of religious news and comment, 
or occasional articles in our field. Nor can we afford 
to pass by McCall’s, with its excellently conducted 
monthly department of “What’s Going on in the 
World,” including a review of the month’s most 
significant pulpit utterances, or even the American 
Magazine, which occasionally startles us with such an 
effective and useful article as Bruce Barton’s ‘““Why 
Not Tell Them the Truth about War?” All such 
magazines are most decidedly competitors of the re- 
ligious press. And finally, in this field there are 
independent periodicals which, with the exception of 
the absence of denominational propaganda, serve 
essentially the same ends as our papers, the vital ends 
of religion. I refer, of course, to the Nation, the New 
Republic, the Survey Graphic, the World To-morrow, 
and the Christian Century, excellent publications all 
of them, and as a preacher I need them all. It is 
interesting to note here that none of these magazines 
are burdened with financial surpluses. 

Not long ago an intelligent worker in a denomina- 
tional publication office said to me: “The denomina- 
tions are missing their biggest chance by not using 
their papers as vehicles for religious education. There 
is a lot of preaching but darned litile education in them.” 
Such an indictment, it seems, should carry with it a 
bill of particulars. Well, I recently had a professor 
of religious education (one of the best) evaluate the 
denominational press for me. Here is part of what 
he said: “Religious weeklies are by ministers for 
ministers. They do not appeal to the alert, interested 
laymen. Further, I find very little in them to help 
my students in religious education. For this help I 
turn to the secular periodicals: Harper’s, the Atlantic, 
the Progressive Education Magazine, and even Good 
Housekeeping.” Shortly after getting this dictum 
trom the Professor, there came to my desk a copy of 
the Presbyterian Advance which was a “Religious 
Education Number.” I did not have time to read it, 
but turned it over to my professor friend. I have not 
yet had a report from him on it. A few days ago Iwas 
going through my files looking up some half-forgotten 
facts in preparation for an address to a group of child 
study clubs and I found filed an article on Child Wel- 
fare and Education by George A. Coe, which had ap- 
peared in the Congregationalist in 1925. Well, we 
aren’t completely remiss in the matter of religious 
education. But when all is said and done, we are 
up against competitors of such effectiveness that they 
all too often make us look weak and pusillanimous in- 
deed, even in the eyes of those who are our friends. 

There is another phase of modern magazine de- 
velopment which affects us whether we choose to 
recognize it ornot. Itisa manifestation of the effect 
of the theories of Freud on a superficially educated 
and excitable post-war people. The thing can be best 
illustrated by a most odious comparison. If the 
Christian Leader in 1919 had resorted to the simple ex- 
pedient of devoting its pages to the confessions of 
alleged illicit affairs between ministers and their choir 
leaders or deacons and the wives of trustees, it would 
have lost most of its old subscribers, of course, but its 
circulation would undoubtedly have grown beyond 
all precedent. An issue carrying a cover picturing a 


diaphanously clad woman and under the picture the 
title of the leading article, “Magdalene’s Misstep,” or 
“The Sin of the Sunday School Superintendent,” such 
an issue would have broken the record for all previous 
sales of church publications, provided the articles ad- 
vertised contained a full and detailed description of 
the “sin” or “misstep,” interspersed with a judicious 
amount of platitudinous comment on the wages of 
sin, and concluded with a “moral ending.” This is a 
vulgar suggestion, of course, but it has a direct bear- 
ing on the plight of the religious press. For consider 
the fact that in 1919 Mr. Bernarr McFadden launched 
his True Story Magazine. In four years he had over 
three hundred thousand readers, in 1924 over a million 
and a half, and by 1926 almost two millions. All of 
this was done by following the charming recipe which 
I have outlined above, catering to the sex worship of 
the day and sending the stuff out under a thin veneer 
of perfunctory loyalty to the old code of restraint and 
self-discipline. The True Story Magazine is still going 
strong. The May issue contains such gems as “A 
Girl of Questionable Character,” subtitle, ‘Would 
His Love Prove Strong Enough to Wash Her Sins 
Away?” and “I Thought I Could Never Sin,” sub- 
title, “A Woman of High Ideals, yet in a Great Crisis 
of her Life she was Guilty of .’ TI suppose the 
Lord Himself only knows how many of these magazines 
there are about. They are in the barber shop and in 
the beauty parlor, in the fraternity house and on the 
co-ed’s desk. I have seen them in the homes of 
church people—people of the economic and cultural 
lower middle class (as some would say), but neverthe- 
less people who have church connections and whom 
the church is striving desperately to hold. These 
so-called lower middle classes constitute a large pro- 
portion of the population. 

I speak of this unsavory situation to make clear 
my thesis that one part of our one-time reading list 
(when its members are not listening to the radio or 
watching the movies or hurrying away from church 
to picnic in the tourist camp grove) is reading poorer 
stuff than we offer, while another part of that coveted 
list is reading better stuff than we have to offer. 

The facts cited, though they do not make a bomb- 
proof case, are, nevertheless, impressive evidence that 
there is enough truth in this thesis to give us pause. 
They shout to usa warning. The climate ‘s changing 
and the dinosaur must both change it and change 
with it. It is to be hoped that he will do both. Now. 
changing the tastes of the first part of our actual or 
potential reading list (their tastes make part of our 
climate), those swayed by radio, movies, and cheap 
vulgar fiction, is, of course, the problem of the whole 
church. Getting the attention and support of the 
second part of this list, those whom the Saturday 
Review so affectionately called “the devotees of good 
reading,” this is directly our problem, and the measure 
of our success here will be in large part our contribution 
toward. solving the first problem. For the attention 
and support of this desirable reading list we must 
compete with a very highly developed journalism and 
a most skillfully edited periodical world, both of which 
are daily, weekly, and monthly invading our field. 

Fortunately for me, it was not written in the 
bond that I offer a solution for this situation, but mere- 
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ly that I discuss competitors of the religious press. I 
shall not attempt to offer a complete solution, for the 
very good reason that I have none. 

In closing, however, I want to make a suggestion 
which is a question and a prophecy which is a hope. 
First, why do we not have a religious press syndicate 
to get more, a great deal more, first-class copy for our 
journals, some of the manuscripts Harper’s, the At- 
lantic, and the Forum are now getting? I rejoice 
every time I see writings of Fosdick or Sockman or 
Fort Newton or Dean Inge in the secular journals, but 
I can not forget that these excellent articles constitute 
most formidable competition for us. We can not skim 
all the cream off our milk, give at to our competitors for 
them to pour into their product, and then expect to sell 
ours in competition with their enriched mixture. Such 
manuscripts as I have mentioned are doubtless too 
expensive for any one journal here represented to buy 
in any quantity, but if we formed a co-operative syn- 
dicate, we could afford to bid for and get some of the 
best copy on the market from both ecclesiastical and 
lay writers. I am perfectly confident that we are 
intelligent enough and resourceful enough to do such a 
thing and do it well. 

Second, because I have confidence in the religious 
press, I believe that in the future, I hope in the near 
future, churches are going to give special attention 
to training men for their journalistic work. Journal- 
ism is no longer the hit-or-miss affair it used to be; 
it is now at once a highly developed science and a 
cunningly perfected art. We have not kept up with it. 
We must catch up if we are to continue to live and to 
serve. We must search out men with the flair for 
journalism and train them to compete successfully 
with the best. 


* * * 


A NEW MISSIONARY FIELD 

Wyk. ROGER F. ETZ, General Superintendent, 

¢] has given us this copy of a letter from Dr. 
Capek to Dr. Macpherson. We referred 
wax editorially recently to the work of Dr. Capek. 
There is not the slightest question in our minds but 
that Dr. Capek outlines a great opportunity for 
missionary work in Europe. 


The Editor. 


Prague, April 26, 1932. 
Dear Mr. Macpherson: 

I hope that you and the rest of the members of the Good 
Will Tour have still a good recollection of their visit here. We 
too think well of you all, only we are too busy to say so. Our 
church house is slowly nearing its completion after very much 
work and worry. 

The opening falls on July 6, the day of John Huss, when 
Dr. Cornish, Dr. Fagginger Auer and we hope other friends 
from America, will join our opening festival. These are also the 
great Sokol days, sa you will see from the leaflet enclosed, and 
if any Universalists are anywhere near us these days we should 
be only too happy to have them at this memorable occasion of 
ours. Besides, the Sokol meetings are a rare treat and worth 
while seeing. 

The new house will hold one large church hall, a smaller 
hall and yet a smaller one. The last two are also to be rented 
out so as to gain money for expenses. Further, the lunch room 
will be enlarged. Our own savings bank will be in the house, 
further, a hotel of twenty-eight rooms, a nursery, special place 
for mental hygiene and offices to be rented out. We hope to put 
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the whole on good business basis and at the same time need to 
get money out of all these undertakings to run our religious work. 

Besides the work in Prague we have several good stations 
in Bohemia, among these a strong one in Pilsen which would 
already need a whole-time worker, whose field of work could be 
the southern part of Bohemia. Then we have excellent work 
in Moravia, but it is very difficult to run it from Prague. We 
can not often go there and naturally after long intervals the 
work always has to be taken up more or less as new. But the 
interest is most keen. This field too would at least need one 
whole-time worker. 

Our difficulty does not lie in lack of interest for our work, 
but in the lack of means to support more workers. 

When we spoke with you about our work here, you men- 
tioned that it might be possible for the Universalist Church in 
America to support some of our missionary work. We know 
that times are hard with all in America, they are equally hard 
here, but in spite of this I am putting the question before you, 
whether after all it might not be possible for your church to do 
something for us. 

Mr. Haspl is now in charge of the Moravian work and is 
very successful there. If he could, he should very much like to go 
and live there for some years and get a good regular work started 
in as many Moravian towns as he could possibly take in. If he 
could be assured of 100 dollars a month together with money 
collected at various stations, it would be possible to undertake it 
as an independent mission, and we are sure of success because we 
do not go blindly into an unknown field. For years we have 
analyzed it, I myself have been there several times lately, and 
besides I know the Moravian people well, as I spent fifteen years 
in my former work there. 

Mr. Haspl is paid now from our treasury, but if he would 
go to Moravia we would have to engage some one in his place in 
Prague. Evenif such ascheme would come true we shall beshort 
of help, as there is much more for us to do than we possibly can 
cope with. Not one more but ten new helpers would have a busy 
time. You know that Haspl has a regular training of four years 
at Berkeley, and both he and his wife are bachelors of theology. 

Because Haspl is writing something about our mental 
hygiene work here I took the opportunity to send my letter along. 
Will you kindly tell me if there is any hope in the matter I bring 
before you? The Czech people who have always fought for a 
better religion and who could once again be the torch-bearers 
among other Slavic nations, shall be most grateful for any 
brotherly help, and I assure you shall well spend any farthing. 

With kindest regards from Mrs. Capek and myself to you 
and all the good friends who have been here with you. 

Most sincerely yours, 
(signed) Dr. Norbert F. Capek. 
* * * 
MORE I CAN NOT ASK 


My window to the west, 
My eyes upon a lake, 
More I can not ask 
For my comfort’s sake. 


I see my sunset twice, 

My evening star is double, 
Two eternities 

To quiet me in trouble. 


When the wind brings clouds, 
The waves run scalloped white, 
Voices very vast 
Speak to me at night. 


The world is never twice 
The same with water under, 
To-day reflected birds, 
To-morrow double thunder. 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
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THE MEMPHIS CONFERENCE OF CATHOLICS, 
PROTESTANTS AND JEWS 


John Clarence Petrie 


On the assumption that if a conference between Jews and 
Christians was good in Washington it would be stil! better in 
Memphis, the Cross-Cut Club, a group of ministers, brought 
about a “Good Will Conference of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews.” It was held on May 24 in the auditorium of the Nine- 
teenth Century Club. With the exception of Mr. Everett 
Clinchy, Director of the National Conference of Jews and Chris- 
tians, it was an entirely local gathering. It had been hoped to 
obtain the services of Bishop Smith of the Catholic Diocese of 
Neshville as one of the speakers, but, as he could not see his way 
to be present at this time, the Catholic Church was represented 
on the program by one priest and two laymen. 

We met for the first paper at nine in the morning, using one 
of the smaller rooms of the club. The South is not a section that 
takes up innovations lightly—therefore our fears that our ven- 
ture might not meet public approval were justifiable. By the 
time the first paper had been read, however, our quarters were 
filled to overflowing, and the conference moved into the large 
auditorium. The work of the newspapers, business men, minis- 
ters, the Y. M. C. A. radio period and other means we took for 
gaining publicity had succeeded beyond our fondest hopes. 

It looked as though we had got off on the wrong foot when 
Father Lawler, pastor of St. Peter’s Catholic Church, in his 
paper, “‘A Fraternal City,” spent almost all his time setting forth 
the principal doctrines together with reasons therefor of the one 
true, infallible church founded by Christ for the salvation of men. 
Several of the Evangelical ministers were boiling, and threatening 
to bolt. Better minds, however, undertook to interpret Father 
Lawler’s speech to mean: “‘Between your way of thinking about 
religion and that of the Catholic Church there is a great gulf 
fixed. I have stated our position in terms that perhaps rouse all 
your animosity. I wanted to do that so that you would under- 
stand that in participating in this gathering we Catholics are 
just as uncompromising as ever. Nevertheless, far as we are 
from you in theology, when it comes to making Memphis a 
fraternal city we are with you one hundred per cent.” 

The vast chasm between Catholicism and every other sort 
of religion is well illustrated by the fact that not a single non- 
Catholic at the conference outside myself, who had once been a 
Catholic, could see that the speeches that followed that of the 
priest set forth a philosophy as irksome to him as his had been 
to them. Dr. Ettelson, rabbi of Temple Children of Israel, for 
instance, spoke in no uncertain terms of a religious philosophy that 
looked upon heresy as a plague spot endangering the welfare of a 
whole people so seriously as to merit the most severe measures of 
repression. That plague spot theory happens to represent the 
position of Catholicism, and yet Father Lawler did not rise to 
protest that his faith had been attacked. 

The afternoon session was in the hands of prominent lay- 
men, all of whom spoke with much feeling, and rather too much 
eloquence from the point of view of getting down to specific in- 
stances of prejudices, their cause and cure. It looked for a time 
as though there would be only generalities, until Mr. Hardwig 
Peres, a Jewish layman, mentioned the teaching about the cruci- 
fixion as generally presented being a cause for hatred of Jews by 
Christians. This was strongly repudated by Dr. R. J. Bateman, 
a Baptist minister, but reasserted by Dr. Ettelson and other 
Jews, who testified to their having been called ‘‘Christ-killers” 
not once but many times in their own lives. A hush fell on the 
entire audience as Dr. Max Goltman, a retired physician, told of 
seeing a group of victims of a Russian pogrom landed in M ontreal, 
several of them stark mad. “That was fifty years ago,” he said, 
“and I never go to Montreal without paying a visit to the institu- 
tion where some of them are still alive, mad, suffering the hal- 
lucination that they are still in the midst of the pogrom, with 
mothers and fathers, wives, brothers, sisters, being murdered 


before their eyes.”’ 
The fruits of the conference already in evidence are that 
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there was much good feeling among various religionists as they 
mingled together; that excerpts from the conference speakers’ 
papers were read during the entire week each morning on the 
Y. M. C. A. radio period; that much experience was gained in 
the conference technique whereby to profit at future gatherings; 
and that a permanent group is being formed of representatives 
of all the great branches of religion to continue the work begun so 
well. It is also being suggested that future meetings should in- 
clude delegates from near-by towns, that the spirit of tolerance 
may spread in districts where through the fact that there has 
been only the one type of evangelical Protestant culture a knowl- 
edge of Catholics and Jews has been lacking. 
cee NM Ae 
THE WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
FRIENDSHIP 


Herbert E. Benton 


Church people in all humility confess that they are guilty 
of many oi the sins of omission charged against them, but there 
are evidences that they are keenly alive to their responsibilities 
in the realm of World Peace. Here they seek, indeed, to prac- 
tise Brotherhood in the great drama of international relations. 

As evidence of their genuine earnestness in this most vital 
cause we may adduce the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, held at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, Tuesday, May 31, 
at two p.m. 

Among those present were the staff, Dr. Fred B. Smith, 
chairman, Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, General Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary Linley Gordon and Harry Holmes; also Bishop Oldham 
of Albany, Dean Robbins of the General Episcopal Seminary of 
New York, Dr. Arthur Brown, Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, Mrs. Albert L. Deans, the Rev. Frank L. Fagley, 
Mr. Leo G. Griffith of the Roman Catholic Church, the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall. 

Plans for the annual meeting of the Alliance on Nov. 10 and 
11 were outlined. 

The statement was made that business men and clergy- 
men agree that in spite of economic conditions this annual ses- 
sion should be held, that, indeed, such a gathering is most vital 
as a stabilizing influence in these troubled times. 

Among the speakers will be the Prime Minister of Canada, 
Dr. Curtius of Germany, and probably one of the members of 
President Hoover’s Cabinet. 

The Alliance proves that it is keeping step with aggressive 
Peace organizations by joining forces with those that are recog- 
nizing that peace can be secured only through political action. 

Frederick Libby of the National Council for the Prevention 
of War said in Philadelphia recently, “Until peace agencies 
become politically conscious, politicians will not become peace 
conscious.”’ Accordingly the Platform Committees of the two 
great political conventions are to be requested to insert a peace 
plank, sponsored by some half dozen of the national peace or- 
ganizations. 

It will be presented to the Republican Convention’s Program 
Committee by Fred Smith and to the Democrats by John W. 
Davis. The party or parties adopting it will be committed 
to the World Court, real progress in disarmament, etc. Details 
will be published in due time. 

The high spot of the meeting was Dr. Atkinson’s picture of 
the Disarmament Conference, painted vividly by a master artist 
who evaluated clearly what he had seen during a four months’ 
stay in Geneva. 

He declared that the Conference is meeting during a time 
more critical for the peace movement than any other since 1919. 
At that time the world really expected peace. But peace had 
not come. The Armistice was such in name only. Hostilities, 
even though less bloody, have continued. The Conference 
marks a real effort on the part of the nations to establish normal 
relations of peace. 

The difficulties are tremendous. Dr. Atkinson cited the 
disputes in the Balkans over Mennal, Danzig, involving the 
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Polish -Corridor (which is another Alsace-Lorraine), the con- 
trary aims of France, seeking security and, therefore, demanding 
large armaments, and Germany, demanding that other nations 
shall reduce their armaments to an equal basis with her own as 
determined by the Versailles Treaty. He spoke of the ‘Buy 
British” slogan in England which has helped to check the in- 
dustrial slump in England, but which has had a disastrous effect 
in other countries. Czeckoslovakia, for example, up to the 
present one of England’s best customers, has lodged a protest 
against this policy. Another effect is that India, France, 
Germany, etc., are themselves beginning a campaign for buying 
at home. 

Debts, reparations, the Russian situation and finally the 
Sino-Japanese imbroglio have all added to the intricate maze of 
difficulties and problems through which the Conference has en- 
deavored blindly to find its way to some height of achievement. 

Before the Conference opened two opinions were dominant. 
1. That it would be protracted. 2. That it would be ineffective. 
During the opening weeks these seemed truly prophetic. 

And then came that most dramatic episode, which, like a 
fresh cleansing breeze, seemed to sweep away pessimism and 
paralyzing cynicism. The Conference, whether willingly or not, 
had to receive the unofficial delegations. Impressive, indeed, 
was the presentation of those petitions representing in all 200,000,- 
000 people of all nations, races and creeds, who demanded that 
this international gathering should not be sterile and void of re- 
lief to a suffering world. 

Striking was the spectacle of one hundred and fifty women 
marching down the aisles, bearing petitions with 8,000,000 names 
which in bulk alone made a great mound that spoke with a voice 
that could not be denied. 

Most moving was the brief speech of young Green, who, so 
nervous and frightened that his paper shook in his hands, de- 
clared for the youth of the world, ‘““We do not come to make a 
request, but to present ademand. ‘Death looks down upon us.’”’ 

Sir John Simon, who is said to be ordinarily unemotional, 
when he later addressed the Conference, showed that his feelings 
had been deeply stirred. He declared: ‘“Death does indeed look 
down upon millions of these young men. We dare not go home 
from this Conference until we have accomplished something that 
will remove the danger of war.”’ 

From that moment sentiment changed, confidence mounted, 
and now there is the conviction that some very definite steps will 
be taken. 

By the way, let me here add a comment made by Dr. Hull 
of Swarthmore College, who sat with Dr. Atkinson and remarked: 
“T attended the second Hague Conference. There not more than 
a half dozen voices, representing a few weak organizations, were 
timidly raised in behalf of peace. Here to-day we have nearly 
a thousand voices speaking boldly for 200,000,000. We may 
not get all we want from this Conference, but the world does 
move.” 

There is hope. As Dr. Atkinson said, ‘“‘there is an agree- 
ment that there can be no assured peace so long as the world is an 
armed camp. 

Three achievements are already gained. 

1. Agreement that something constructive must and will 
be done. 

2. The conviction that a permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission must be established. 

8. The determination to abolish so-called aggressive arma- 
ments. While the United States delegation proposed this aboli- 
tion of aggressive weapons, the general feeling is that we have not 
gone far enough, that those we select to be scrapped, namely, 
heavy mobile guns, tanks, poison gas and disease germs, affect 
other nations far more than they do ourselves. England has 
perfected a new tank which can not only roam freely over the 
land, but when it comes to a river can plunge in, becoming 

amphibian while necessary and then climb out on the other bank. 
England would be loath to scrap such a terribly efficient weapon. 

The United States, say these sister nations, if it really 


means business, must be willing to sacrifice its capital ships 
(above 10,000 tons) and its aircraft carriers. 

Dr. Atkinson paid high tribute to our delegation, saying 
that they are eager to go far, but they can go only as far as the 
Administration at home will allow and the Administration will be 
guided by public opinion. 

It all comes back to the home folks. 
parties. The United States holds the key position. 
failure of the Conference depends largely upon us. 

The crucial question is—Do we. citizens of the great nations, 
do we church folks, really want peace? If so, then we must 
make sacrifices for it. As Mr. Gibson said, “the way to disarm 
is to begin to disarm.” 

We must begin to disarm, at least show our willingness to do 
so by assuring this Conference that we are willing to meet them 
on their own ground, if they will sacrifice their aggressive weapons, 
we will throw into the melting pot our capital ships, our aircraft 
carriers and our large submarines. 

Believing that there is a large sentiment in this country for 
just this thing, this meeting of the Executive Committee voted 
unanimously to authorize its chairman to present to President 
Hoover its appeal that he instruct our representatives at Geneva 
to make such an announcement as proposed. 

The details are in the May 25 issue of the News Letter 
published by the Alliance at its office, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Write for a copy. 

One leaves such a meeting with the feeling that, despite all 
the jealousies and hatreds that divide men, God is in His heaven 
and He is getting more and more into His earth, and sometime it, 
too, will be more as in our hearts we dream. 


We are the responsible 
Success or 


* * * 


BETHANY UNION 


Wandering down into the South End of Boston, the Roving 
Reporter dropped in on Miss Ruth Hersey, who for twenty-five 
years has been the benevolent superintendent of the Bethany 
Union for Young Women at 14, 16 and 18 Worcester Street. 
The Rover entered No. 14, for, though the establishment has 
expanded into the other two buildings, the original single en- 
trance is preserved. Miss Hersey likes to cast a motherly eye 
over the “‘comers”’ and the “‘goers.”’ 

Seated in the pleasant reception room of the Union, the 
Rover listened to Miss Hersey’sideas on the younger generation, 
in which she has been dealing ever since she left her own home 
way Down Hast in Pembroke, Me. Long skirts have come 
and gone and come again, since that time. The door of the 
Bethany Union is no longer locked by 10 o’clock. But though 
the steering wheel of a motor car comes easier to the hand of this 
generation than the croquet mallet of the 1906’s, fundamentally 
girls have changed very little in the eyes of the superintendent. 

For Miss Hersey, one immediately perceives, is a stout 
champion of young people. She has great faith in them. She 
admits that sometimes they talk outrageously, but underneath 
this smartness they are cool-headed and have a pretty clear 
idea of what they are doing and what they want to do. 

Just old-fashioned enough is this smiling, gray-haired lady 
to believe that when a young girl marries a man who is making 
enough to support them both, then she should give up her position 
in business, if she has one, and set about making a real home. 
This doesn’t mean that she must sit by the fire and spin; nor on 
the other hand does it imply playing bridge every afternoon. 
Miss Hersey contends that making a home is a job in itself and a 
far greater career for a woman than pounding a typewriter or 
taking shorthand notes. 

There are forty-eight girls in the Union now and they come 
and go as they please. The superintendent does not worry about 
them. Twenty-five years ago there was nothing to keep a girl 
out after 10 o’clock of an evening, but at that hour of night now, 
the evening is just starting. So the girls go to their plays and 
dances, but if they want to sleep later than 8.00 in the morning, 
they have to dash around the corner for toast and coffee, unless 
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Miss Hersey is feeling indulgent. Her smile as she laid down this 
law told the Rover that she is quite frequently in this receptive 
state. 

While she is not a matchmaker per se, Miss Hersey welcomes 
young men to visit her young ladies and even stay to dinner. 
She has, on occasions, chaperoned weddings when the need has 
arisen. It was recalled that, in a majority of these cases, the 
parties interested made their initial acquaintance in church. It 
is regrettable that the same can not be said of the present gen- 
eration. Indeed, nowadays the superintendent feels that it is 
easier to get divorced than to acquire a husband or wife. The 
balance, in case of a split-up, appears to be all in the girl’s favor, 
since she often emerges from such encounters the wealthier in 
worldly goods as well as experience. 

Back in the early days of the Union, girls were offered board, 
consisting of two meals a day, and a room for as low as $4.50 a 
week. This price has had to rise necessarily to its present tre- 
mendous level of $7 a week. Only the general lowering of food 
prices has made this possible. 

Miss Hersey hails the latter phenomenon as a portent. In 
it she sees that America is getting back to the old ‘““New England 
days’’—to a style of living stepped up of course to meet the 
modern devices, but more natural and normal than has been the 
situation for some decades. It becomes increasingly important 
to have a home—and by this Miss Hersey does not mean an 
apartment, but a house with a backyard, a family table presided 
over by father and mother. This is the kind of home which 
the girls of the Union anticipate, she believes. 

Whether a whole-hearted return to such a situation is pos- 
sible to the great majority of people in this country, Miss Hersey 
can not say. But she does believe that America is getting down 
to scratch and that when it arrives there, there’s going to be a 
new deal with a lot of the good old-fashioned rules in force.— 
The Roving Reporter, in Boston Herald, June 3. 


* * * 


PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Herbert E. Benton 


Reading accorded perfect weather, cordial hospitality, and 
a beautiful natural setting for the 101st session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention. 

Linesville had been the choice for the year’s gathering, but 
the invitation of the Reading church to come and help them cele- 
brate their centennial was irresistible, and the presence of three 
former pastors, the Rev. George Kent, the Rev. Hendrik Vos- 
sema and the Rev. L. G. Williams, added much to the enjoyment 
of the occasion. 

The Convention was called to order at 9.15 a. m., Friday, 
June 3, by President Lorin Powers. 

The delegates were welcomed to the city by Mayor Heber 
Ermentrout, who assured us that the key to the city had been 
thrown away and our welcome was unlimited. 

The Rev. Gustav H. Poetter, pastor of St. Mark’s Reformed 
Church and president of the Reading Ministerium, brought 
greetings from the city churches and paid tribute to the influence 
Universalism has had upon other churches. 

The Rev. Max C. Putney spoke for the local church and 
President Powers responded for the Convention. 

Reports from the secretary, treasurer and State Superin- 
~ tendent showed that general conditions in the state are encourag- 
ing. All churches are functioning and in some there has been a 
“marked improvement, notably in Girard and Wellsburg. 

A special order of the morning was an historical sketch by 
Mrs. Arthur Bailey. She pictured the coming of Dr. George de 
Benneville, whose preaching of Universalism antedated that of 
John Murray. Though dead these many years, he yet speaketh, 
and his spirit broods over these Pennsylvania churches and is an 
inspiration still. Gradually he is coming into his own as his 
contribution to Universalism is more and more appreciated. 

During the lunch hour we listened to an interesting address 
by the Rev. F. G. Smith, of the Unitarian church in Pittsburgh. 
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Mr. Smith has recently been admitted to the fellowship of the 
Convention. 

The Women’s Mission Circle held their annual session in the 
afternoon and at 4.30 Dr. Etz gave one of his characteristically 
challenging addresses, from which we are sure all carried away 
the feeling that while our difficulties are serious they are not in- 
superable unless we are timid and cowardly. Did not those who 
founded the Convention a century ago have problems as tough 
and obstacles as stupendous? With even a reasonable portion 
of their faith, pluck and stability we shall win through and make 
the next century as productive as the past. 

At the evening session the occasional sermon was preached 
by the Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton, who called upon us to 
dream as did our fathers. All great achievements are due to the 
dreamers. Cease to dream and we cease to grow. The present 
crisis needs leaders who dream. 

The Rev. Max C. Putney, the Rev. James D. Herrick and 
the Rev. Hendrik Vossema had charge of the communion service. 

At the Saturday morning service President Powers called 
attention to the gavel in his hand, which was given by Mr. W. H. 
Luden and which is made of wood from the de Benneville home 
in Oley and the Potter meeting-house at Murray Grove. 

The Resolutions Committee, reporting through the chair- 
man, the Rev. James D. Herrick, congratulated the Reading 
church upon the completion of a century of service, extended 
hearty thanks to the Rev. Max C. Putney and his faithful co- 
operators and to Mr. W. H. Luden for his generous hospitality. 

The Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, chairman of the Committee on 
Official Reports, presented their recommendations. We note a. 
few of them: That an endeavor be made to secure an increase in 
membership, especially in the church school and Y. P. C. U., 
and for the payment of quotas to the State and General Con- 
ventions. That action upon the proposed change in Statement of 
Belief and the merger of the Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions be deferred until the General Convention shall have acted 
upon the reports of the Commissions appointed. That the laws 
of the land should be studied to the end that sobriety, purity of 
thought, justice and honor may be developed among young and 
old, and home, church and state be maintained. That our 
churches emphasize the Christian obligation of love and good 
will toward every race and nation. That we approve the ob- 
servance of Armistice Sunday and Good Will Sunday; the effort 
to secure a real reduction in armaments; entrance by the United 
States into the World Court and closer co-operation by the United 
States in every movement for the common good of the nations 
and peoples of the world. That every church support the 
Murray Grove Association. 

Some time being left after the business of the morning was 
concluded, Dr. Etz conducted a ‘“‘Round Table,” during which he 
said that the present problems of the Convention are mainly 
financial. He pictured the splendid progress that is being made 
in Washington and Denver. 

At 11.45 another historical paper was given by Miss Jennie 
Gill, oldest active member of the church. The Convention rose 
to its feet in testimony to the faithful woman, of whom Mr. 
Putney declared that she is the living embodiment of the true 
Universalist. She has been in the church under nineteen minis- 
ters and has been loyal to them all. 

The elections resulted as follows: President, Lorin C. 
Powers, Brookline; vice-president, Henry W. Felton, Montrose; 
treasurer, Columbus W. Gabell, Jr., Philadelphia; secretary, the 
Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., Philadelphia. Trustees: Dr. 
C. J. Marshall, Philadelphia; James C. Krayer, Glenside; Asher 
Stichler, Reading. Committee of Fellowship, the Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadephia; the Rev. George A. Gay, Girard; the Rev. 
Herbert HE. Benton, Philadelphia; Mrs. Lillian Smith, Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Maisie Fisher, Reading. Place of next Convention, Lines- 
ville. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. George C. 
Boorn, Brooklyn. 

The Convention adjourned at noon after a session which all 
agreed was very profitable and promising for the future, 


‘then the sudden collapse of prosperity? 


The afternoon and evening were in charge of the young 
people, and included a business session, a banquet and a social. 

The Reading church arranged the Sunday program, which 
comprised a sermon—‘“Milestones’’—by the Rev. George W. 
Kent, addresses by the Rev. Hendrik Vossema and others, and 
a trip to Oley, and an evening sermon by the Rev. L. G. Williams. 


* * * 
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COOD WILL AND PROSPERITY 


Prosperity is 2 moral issue. Economists discuss the im- 
mediate causes of hard times as though these causes were at the 
roots of the difficulty. For the most part, however, they are 
dealing with surface indications. 

No formula has been discovered whereby enduring prosperity 
can be achieved by men or by nations who seek it for themselves 
alone without regard for the general good. The basis of general 
and enduring prosperity is good will toward men. 

The general level of morals is as high as formerly. Why 
An analogy will illus- 


trate. Higher intelligence is needed to use a modern tractor 
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than to plow with a crooked stick. An ignorant Asiatic peasant, 
given a new tractor, finds a sudden increase of power, but since 
he can not maintain his tractor, it soon breaks down, and his 
production ceases. 

Sudden and unexpected growth of organization and mass 
production brought unprecedented prosperity, but demanded a 
far higher moral level to insure its full benefit. Lacking this 
society is unable to maintain this new and powerful machine, and 
is breaking down. Prosperity can not long exist on a higher level 
than is supported by the moral character of the people. 

Almost everywhere the failure of prosperity grows out of 
moral defects. Technological improvements increased the pro- 
duction of machines and reduced the need for workers. Direct 
gains to owners of industry were obvious. Indirect costs to 
society, in obsolescence of workmen and investments, were 
obscured. Good will would have spread the gains as widely as 
possible throughout society in lowered prices and better products. 
Selfishness took the largest possible profit and then was mystified 
when prosperity vanished. 

Good will concerns itself primarily with what it can produce: 
selfishness with what it can acquire. The recent wave of specu- 
lation centered attention on acquisition and not on produc- 
tion. 

Good will thinks of service; selfishness primarily of profit. 
High-pressure salesmanship persuaded people to buy what they 
could not afford. Lack of self-restraint led many to spend next 
year’s income for this year’s pleasure. 

The World War was the fruit of selfishness, ambition, ha- 
tred, and suspicion—all the antithesis of good will. Now fol- 
lows the economic war, fought for the same motives. It is 
breaking down the international business structure and lowering 
the general level of well-being. American tariff builders, willing 
to secure small gains at home at the cost of deeply wounding the 
economy of other nations, as that of Switzerland has been, are 
partly responsible for this chaos. Clever tricks of domestic or 
international finance will not cure that harm, but only a new 
growth of international understanding and good will. 

Even more technical causes of industrial depression, such as 
scarcity of gold, are at bottom moral problems. Gold is good 
for money because demagogues and dishonest men can not imi- 
tate it nor inflate the supply. A synthetic money would far 
better meet the world’s needs were we sure statesmen and bankers 
would not manipulate it for selfish ends. The untrustworthiness 
of men is the basis for the present world-wide money famine. 

The flux of events may bring prosperity without character, 
but not for long. Compare New Zealand and Guatemala, 
both new countries, and comparable in size and population. The 
latter has all the advantage of location and natural resources, 
but compared with the former is in squalid poverty. 

He who builds intelligent discipline and good will toward 
men, with the social-mindedness they involve, is laying the 
basis for enduring prosperity. This is the business of education. 
To assume that education is chiefly concerned with cultural 
appreciation or technical skill is to be blind to the controlling 
issues of life.—From Antioch Notes, published by Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


* * * 


“AN’ HE AIN’T BY HISSELF IN DAT’? 


An editor, in commenting upon the fact that newspapers 
sometimes make mistakes in their columns, says he made some 
in his last issue and a good subscriber told him all about it. He 
goes on to relate that the same day there was a letter in his post 
office box that did not belong to him; he called for No. 98 on the 
phone and got 198; he asked for a spool of number fifty thread 
and got number sixty; he got his milk bill and there was a mis- 
take of ten cents in his favor; he felt sick and the doctor said he 
was eating too much meat when he hadn’t tasted meat for two 
months; the garage man said the jitney was missing because 
it needed a new timer and he cleaned a spark plug and it has run 
fine ever since. Yes, newspapers make mistakes—and so do 
other people.— Unidentified. 
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England through American Eyes 


England Muddles Through. By Harold 
E. Scarborough. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Revolutions which change monarchies 
into republics over night make interesting 
headlines, though they are not now always 
front page copy. Public attention is less 
often directed towards the quiet, bloodless, 
almost apologetic revolutions which in 
far-reaching but less spectacular ways 
affect the lives of large numbers of people. 
Great Britain has in two decades passed 
through a succession of major shocks and 
miror disturbances which in their results 
are the equivalent of a revolution, but by 
strangely persistent preference for pic- 
turesque compromise she has kept most 
of the insignia of the old regime while 
more or less philosophically settling down 
to live under the new. A careful and 
privileged observer, Mr. Harold Scar- 
borough (representing the New York 
Herald Tribune), explains this just about 
as well as it can be explained; the races 
inhabiting the British Isles, ‘“‘whether 
through environment or through experi- 
ence,’”’ have developed ‘“‘a certain inherent 
balance and stability that stands it in 
good stead in times of rapid change.” 
The world has often smiled at English 
““nig-headedness,”’ but for the last ten years 
it has rather wonderingly admired the 
stolidity and common sense which some- 
how enables the country to ‘muddle 
through’’ in the face of difficulties which 
the frankest of the prophets of doom hardly 
conceived a generation ago. 

Mr. Scarborough hesitates to predict. 
Whether England (using the word com- 
prehensively, with apologies to Scotland, 
etc.) will again be able to feed her people 
by the export of her handiwork or must 
gradually fall into the group of second- 
class Powers, will not be known for at 
least another twenty years. “In the 
meantime the sign-post will point in both 
directions.”’ In the meantime the actual 
ways of behaving, and to some extent the 
thoughts and the feelings of her people, 
will give the only clues to an answer. Mr. 
Scarborough attempts to describe and 
interpret the traits, habits and feelings of 
the people, and he is qualified to do this 
successfully. While critically observant 
he is evidently at home among the people 
he has studied, knows how and where to 
secure information, avoids hasty generali- 
zations, and with a  characteristically 
American approach is as much interested 
in the simple people who make up the 
masses as he is in the sophisticated few who 
have risen, or cling to, privilege and 


powers. 
With incisive but well supported com- 
ment, Mr. Scarborough reviews the 


Any book reviewed in the Leaders may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


“classes’’ of the people, formerly so clearly 
distinguished by dress, residence, educa- 
tion, politics, religion, and sports. He 
understands the “upper class, which has 
‘deserved well of the state’’’ but enjoyed 
many unearned privileges until the full 
effects of universal suffrage were felt. He 
seems to join in the ‘‘reluctant salute’ 
given to it by ‘“‘those who are speeding it 
on its way.’’ He is rather less fair to the 
middle class which, he fairly enough says, 
“has been prone to substitute convictions 
for intelligence. Their chief satisfaction 
is not in the advantage of being able “‘to 
send the butcher’s boy around to the 
tradesmen’s entrance.”’ Distrustful of in- 
novations in plumbing, yes, but from what 
class have come the vast majority of those 
who have contributed significantly to 
English culture, to literature, art, music 
and drama? 

In an amazingly comprehensive survey 
of English life Mr. Scarborough comments 
on almost every public and private interest 
of the Englisnman. Especially interest- 
ing, of course, are his comparisons of 
press methods and ideals in England and 
America. His analysis of the economic 
situation confirms the common judgment 
that nothing like the nineteenth century 
prosperity can come again to England. 
Britain’s technical, financial, and trans- 
port supremacy is challenged if it has not 
disappeared. 

If people of different countries were as 
fairly and brilliantly interpreted to one 
another as English people are interpreted 
for Americans by Mr. Scarborough, we 
should see greatly reduced the friction and 
bad feeling caused by the various extremes 
so often taken to be representative. Does 
the Englishman find Americans (without 
discrimination) to be ‘“‘noisy, even bla- 
tant,” does he assume that all Americans 
correspond to the stage figure who raises 


a laugh? Does the American think all 
Englishmen cold, rude, uninterested, 
brusque? Increased tourist travel will 


not do much to undermine these unfair 
assumptions. We may suggest, however, 
that interchange of students and teachers, 
increased co-operation in cultural pursuits, 
and the circulation of books like this of 
Mr. Scarborough’s will succeed in arousing 
a deeper sense of community. 
* x 


Norman Thomas Looks at Life 


As I See It. By Norman Thomas. 

(Maemillan. $2.00.) 

Norman Thomas has a small (though 
not insignificant) following as a party 
leader. But he has a following as an in- 
terpreter of our social and economic 
order which would surprise many poli- 
ticians. To begin with he is trusted as 
sincere, intelligent, free from all ambition 
for personal profit; and he is known to be 


a man who could enjoy eminence in any 
one of several professions if he did not 
prefer to espouse the Socialist Cause. He 
is heard with great admiration and respect 
by college audiences, and few politicians 
can claim as much. 

The addresses and articles he has as- 
sembled in this book amplify his political 
and economic program already outlined 
in “America’s Way Out” by telling us what 
he thinks about a number of important 
issues closely related to the ‘‘Way Out,”’ 
peace and disarmament, economic plan- 
ning, civil liberties, city politics, and the 
churches. He is always interesting, often 
illuminating, and he gives to all his an- 
nounced convictions the stamp of his clear- 
cut personality. 

Discussing the situation of the churches, 
Mr. Thomas begins by quoting a Jewish 
judge who, some years ago, spoke to him 
of “the greatest irony of history.” This 
was “that the most militaristic and ac- 
quisitive nations in the world should have 
chosen a pacifist Jewish peasant not only 
as their prophet but as their God” This 
leads him to the paradoxical fact that in 
its dominant and official forms the Church | 
has usually been a bulwark of the status 
quo, and yet throughout Christian history 
there have been those who have made 
social change, inspired by the ideal ‘‘king- 
dom of God,” their chief concern. Opium 
for the people, or dynamite? Which! 
Both! 

Mr. Thomas does not think that religious 
humanism has been particularly useful 
in any social struggle; the main concern 
of Christianity has been, and must be, 
with God. Jesus derived his ethical 
principles simply and directly from his 
sense of God. If we accept with any 
sincerity a faith in Jesus’ God, we can not 
be ‘fat peace with the present social or- 
der.’ We can not, thinks Norman 
Thomas, combine loyalty to Jesus with the 
“largest social loyalty’ of our present 
social order, for that is the “inadequate 
and divisive loyalty of nationalism.’ The 
fact is that after nineteen centuries Chris- 
tianity ‘‘has not been tried.’’ Unless it 
is soon tried, we may expect in many lands 
what has happened in Russia, the de- 
liberate revolt of the proletariat against 
the ‘‘organized hypocrisy’? which has in- 
duced men to endure unnecessary miseries, 
and ‘‘blessed the means of our destruction.”’ 

But Mr. Thomas does not make the 
fatuous claim that to be a good Christian 
aman must bea Socialist. To be a Chris- 
tian, he believes, is the harder thing; it 
calls us not only to work for a new social 
order but to personal renunciation, which 
anticipates the arrival of a new order, and 
this is a very different thing. Mr. Thomas 
thinks socialism the best road to a Chris- 
tian social order, but admits that Chris- 

(Continued on page 797) 
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SO THAT PASTORS CAN BRUSH UP 


Pastors who wish to “brush up” but 
who can not give an entire academic term 
to resident study will be provided an op- 
portunity in the projected Summer Pas- 
tors’ Institute to be conducted August 
1-7 jointly by the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. While both in- 
stitutions have for years separately con- 
ducted many institutes and conferences 
for pastors, this will be the first time that 
they have conducted such a Summer 
Institute jointly. 

The ministers who enrol will be housed 
in the beautiful new college residence halls 
of the university on the Midway, and the 
regular sessions will be conducted there. 

The program, as planned, will be in- 
teresting and stimulating. Attention will 
be directed particularly to concrete prob- 
lems with which the minister is faced in 
his church and community. Preaching, 
pastoral work, and the newer techniques 
introduced by the psychiatrist, mental 
hygienist and personal counsellor will be 
given especial consideration. Altogether, 
nine special courses will be offered and all 
classes will be held in the morning from 
9 to 12. At noon the pastors will share 
the regular Divinity chapel service. In 
the afternoon observation trips will be 
conducted, under competent guidance, to 
outstanding churches and institutions and 
to points of interest in Chicago. In the 
evening a series of public lectures and 
open forums will be held. The program 
will open with a dinner at which an ad- 
dress will be made by Vice-President 
Frederic Woodward, who will have just 
returned from 2 tour of foreign mission 
fields as a member of the Appraisal Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Missionary In- 
quiry. 

The instructors and lecturers who will 
have part in the program are as follows: 
Vice-President Frederic Woodward of the 
University; President Albert W. Palmer 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary; 
Rev. Justin Wroe Nixon of the Brick 
- Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New 
York; Mr. Robert Cashman, business 
manager of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary; and Profs. A. E. Holt, H. N. Wie- 
man, Martin Sprengling, E. J. Chave, 
W. C. Graham, S. J. Case, W. Hubert 
Greaves, C. T. Holman, HE. 8S. Conklin, 
and Dr. James Mullenbach, impartial 
arbitrator for Hart, Shaffner and Marx, 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 

Costs will be kept low. There will be 
a registration fee of $2.00 to cover actual 
administrative expenses. Those who so 
desire will be accommodated in the new 
college residence halls with room, Monday 
to Saturday, for $13, bringing the total 
net expense above travel to only $15. 
Those who wish to do so may remain over 
Sunday and will be provided room, break- 
fast and lunch for $2.50. Pastors in 
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Chicago and vicinity, and others who desire 
to room and board elsewhere than in the 
college residence halls, can attend all ses- 
sions of the Institute upon payment of 
the registration fee of $2.00. 

For bulletin of the Institute giving full 
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details of program and arrangements ad- 
dress Dean Shailer Mathews, the Divin- 
ity School, University of Chicago; or 
President Albert W. Palmer, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, 5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A» is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA WOMEN MEET 


The annual Minnesota. Women’s As- 
sociation May Luncheon was held in Owa- 
tonna on Friday, May 20, in the Owatonna 
hotel. This year the attendance was 
somewhat smaller than last year, but the 
spirit of interest manifested in the work 
of the women made up for the falling off 
in delegates present. 

Mrs. D. M. Mitchell, president of the 
Owatonna society, gave the address of 
welcome, and department reports were 
made by the various chairmen. 

Mrs. Frank Chapman of Minneapolis, 
who has traveled extensively throughout 
the Southern States, was the principal 
speaker at the luncheon. She spoke in- 
terestingly on “The Southland,” stressing 
the home missionary work sponsored by 
the Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina and the Uni- 
versalist Church 2s a whole in Alabama. 
A general plan of splendid mission work 
being conducted by Rev. Harry L. Can- 
field, D. D., pastor of the Universalist 
church in Greensboro, N. C., was de- 
scribed by Mrs. Chapman. 

About one half of the sixty-seven dele- 
gates attending the meeting were repre- 
sentatives of the Rochester and Twin 
Cities churches, twenty-three coming from 
Rochester, twenty from Minneapolis and 
four from St. Paul. 

Mrs. Dora L. Carter of Owatonna, 
president of the association, and Mrs. 
George Sanneman, local secretary, assisted 
by committees of the local society, were 
in charge of the day’s activities. 

It was an enthusiastic meeting, showing 
that the women of Minnesota are alive to 
the opportunities open to them through 
the women’s organization of the Universal- 
ist Church. 
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REPLACEMENT FUND 
Five dollars has been added to the 
amount given by individuals this week 
by Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, 


Maine. 
* * 


CLARA BARTON GUILD .MAKES 
GIFT TO CHURCH SCHOOL 

The Clara Barton Guild of the Worcester 
First Universalist Church presented a 
beautiful silk church flag to the church 
school. The silk was paid for by the 
Guild and the making of the flag by Mrs. 
Lizzie L. Bullock. There are many of the 
Guild members entering college this fall, 


and many will begin with their life work 
as secretaries, and training for nurses. 
This will mean a smaller membership, but 
the Guild will live up to its high standard 
of the very useful activities of the past. 
* * 
A GOOD ANSWER 

When you are asked, ‘‘Why should I 
contribute to this or to that, and what 
good will it do me, if I do?” you might 
quote the following sentences which are a 
part of a note received from one of our 
women who serves largely and gives gen- 
erously: 

“The Waltham Convention of the 
women was fine. J am proud of our work 
and of the changes it has wrought in our 
workers. To the interested woman comes 
the real reward of the work. The in- 
creased ability to serve is the reward of 
service.’’ 

Over and over in our mind has gone this 
thought—‘“‘The increased ability to serve 
is the reward of service.’ How very, 
very true. New avenues of worthy ser- 
vice are opening up each day to the man or 
woman who has learned to see these op- 
portunities and to know how to meet 
them. What a wonderful reward—the 
increased ability to serve. And no one 
can claim it who has not already learned 


to serve. 
* * 


“LOOK AGAIN!”’ 


“You can look without seeing—and you 
can see without looking.”” These words, 
printed in bold letters on a street car poster 
advertising the need for reading a certain 
good magazine, are startling and chal- 
lenging. How true it is that certain people 
and things become so familiar to us that 
we may look at them many, many times 
without really seeing them. How equally 


true it is that we may ‘“‘see without look : 


ing,’’ that is, with the eyes of the imagina- 
tion, eyes that» carry us far beyond the 
limits of our every-day environments. 
For those of us who would like to strengthen 
our spiritual vision and find opportunities. 
to “look again’’ at many familiar but newly 
important facts in the life of the world 
to-day, Northfield Conferences offer un- 
usual opportunities for the summer of 
1932. 

Home Mission Conference—July 5-12. 

Foreign Mission Conference—July 12-20. 

Send a delegate to Northfield this. 
summer for the study of the American 
Indian during the Home Conference and of 
China during the Foreign Conference. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


SOME BOOKS I AM PLANNING TO 
READ THIS SUMMER 


Two of Our Church School Leaders 
Tell Us of Their Plans 


“The Child’s Approach to Religion,’’ 
by H. W. Fox, is the first on my list. I 
feel the need of reading a book of this 
general character and I have chosen this 
one because it is suggested in Blanche 
Carrier’s “How Shall I Learn to Teach 
Religion?” which is the best book in the 
field that I know. 

“Social Studies in the Ann Arbor 
School,” grades 3-6 (obtain from Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
has been recommended to me as “far and 
away the best statement of the meaning 
and method of progressive education. . . 
Lots of it can be translated into religious 
education.’”’ The more we can know of 
successful progressive teaching the better, 
and certainly the public schools can help 
us on this line. 

“Men Who Stood Alone,’ by Mery 
Jenness (Ray Long & Richard Smith, 
Pub.), contains stories of the prophets for 
the teen-age. I was traveling with Miss 
Jenness in Palestine last summer as she 
was checking up on her background for 
this. Knowing her, I think it must be 
good and I hope it will meet my need for 
a textbook for a young people’s class. 

“Exploring Religion with Hight-Year- 
Olds,”’ by Sweet and Fahs, I hope to finish. 
I had the book long enough to read the 
first chapter. It tells of work under ideal 
conditions and I find it cheering to read 
about such things and know that they do 
exist! I know it is interesting and much of 
it will be helpful. 

“How to Supervise,’ by George C. 
Kyte (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), is for public 
schools, but the methods and principles 
should be the same for religious education. 
It is one of the very weak points in my 
school and I hope to learn more of the 
technique. 

Finally, I intend to reread ‘Hope Vic- 
toria at the Helm,’’ by G. E. Huntley, for 
a well-rounded picture of a church school 
which I want to have in mind next fall 
when we start school again. 

Eleanor Bonner, 
Pastor’s Assistant. 
Univesalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D.C. 


“Improving Religious Education through 
Supervision,’ Frank M. McKibben, be- 
cause the development of a consecrated 
skilled staff of workers is one of the first 
responsibilities of church school super- 
intendents. 

“The Church as a School,’’ Harry C. 
Munro. 

“Religious Education in the Modern 
Church,’’ W. C. Bower, because it is a part 
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TEN REASONS WHY YOU 
SHOULD ATTEND THE 
G. S. S. A. CON- 

VENTION 
Ferry Beach, Me., July 23- 26 
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* Reason No. 5: 

‘ In his excellent book, ““What Men 
* Live By,’ Dr. Cabot suggests that 
* that life is incomplete which does 
* not have in it the experience of wor- 
* ship. We have felt the same way * 
* about our convention program. * 
* 
* 
ok 
* 
* 
* 
*k 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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Accordingly, during the days of the * 
convention, there will be abundant * 
opportunity for group worship both 
indoors and out. The Sunday 
morning service in the grove will, 
without doubt, bring together the 
largest group for worship. At this 
time Rev. James W. Vallentyne, 
pastor of Congress Square Church, 
Portland, Me., will be the preacher. 
This means that the service will be 
a rich and rewarding experience for 
all who attend. 
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of my job to know what leaders in the 
field of religious education are saying 
about the place of the church school. 

“A Study of Church School Curriculum 
for Junior and Senior High School De- 
partments.”’ This will include a study of 
denominational materials and also the 
character-education materials being used 
in Junior and Senior High Schools in 
various parts of the country. In this con- 
nection, Harold S. Tuttle’s book, ‘“‘Char- 
acter Education by State and Church,” 
and George Herbert Betts’ book, ‘‘The 
Character Outcome of Present-day Re- 
ligion,”’ will be helpful. 

“Psychology in Service of the Soul,’’ 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, ‘‘Paths to the 
Presence of God,”’ Albert W. Palmer, ““New 
Life through God,’ Toyohiko Kagawa, 
because these men speak with power, and 
every leader needs to store up a supply of 
inspiration from which to draw. 

Suggestions from the library shelves— 
no, that’s not the name of a new book. 
But I’m leaving a free space in my list of 
books, hours when I can browse a bit in 
the library, read a little poetry, perhaps 
Padraic Colum or Sara Teasdale—a biog- 
raphy or two—a few essays—or some of 
the new novels. And, since I’m not going 
to Europe this summer, a book of travel 
will take me around the world without 
bother of passports or problems of ex- 
change. And because I don’t want to go 
stale on the job, I personally think this 
browsing is very important! 

I want my summer reading to recreate 


and re-create my mind and spirit as my 
summer holiday will similarly serve my 
body. I owe it to my school to make my- 
self a better leader, more informed about 
my job, more enthusiastic for it, more 
skilled myself in living. To this end, I 
am dedicating as many summer hours as 
possible, with assurance of the reward of 
added information, added skills and added 
zest for the task. 
Marion L. Ulmer, 
Superintendent Church School. 

Congress Square Church, 

Portland, Maine. 

(Next week we shall hear from two more 


of our church school leaders.) 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


The Institute at Murray Grove under 
the auspices of the Council of Religious 
Education of the Universalist Church, 
will be held during the week of August 28 
to September 4. This is a joint institute 
and offers during the one week a course for 
church school workers, one for young 
people, and one for leaders of women’s 
societies. 

Miss E. Virginia Eddy, director of re- 
ligious education of the First Universalist 
Church, Newark, N. J., will conduct five 
periods on the subject, ‘“‘Worship in the 
Church School.” <A class for young people 
will be in charge of Mr. Richard H. Bird, 
Jr., Field Worker for the Council, and will 
consider the “‘Theory and Practise of 
Work with Young People.” Rev. Jose- 
phine B. Folsom, a trustee of the W. N. 
M. A., will take up the study of the book 
recommended by the Central Committee 
for use in women’s societies this year— 
“Tady Fourth Daughter of China’”’— 
and will also give a course in methods. 

Here is another opportunity for Uni- 
versalists who wish to combine a visit 
to this historic place with the acquiring 
of new information and skill in leading 
others. 

The battleship Connecticut cost $7,- 
911,175. It is estimated that the aver- 
age cost of education of a pupil in the 
grammar schools of Connecticut is $39.92 
per year. The cost of this single battle- 
ship would pay for the education of how 
many pupils for ten years? Answer to 
the nearest unit. 

‘4 

The mere cost of transporting the 
armies in the great war of 1914-1915 was 
$2,100,000 a day. How many poor 
people could be helped each day with 
such an amount, allowing 50 cents a day 
to each person? 

* * 

Let us be learners together. This is a 
priceless doctrine—no matter who the us 
is. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Derby Line. — The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday morning, May 1. 
A special feature of the services here is the 
music. Mrs. Benjamin Butterfield, di- 
rector, is in charge from May to January, 
and Mrs. E. L. Conklin from January to 
May. There is a young people’s choir 
and Wayne Woodworth is the soloist. 
At the tenth annual banquet given by the 
Clara Barton Guild in honor of their 
mothers, May 14, the feature of the eve- 
ning was three little “journeys.” A 
journey to Japan was given by Marianne 
Laythe, a journey to North Carolina by 
Helena Farman, and a journey to the Clara 
Barton Home at North Oxford by Mar- 
jorie Morrison. * * West Burke.—The 
attendance on Sunday afternoon, May 1, 
at the Universalist Community Hall, 
when the Superintendent preached, was a 
slight increase over that at the previous 
visit. The organist was again the Metho- 
dist minister’s daughter, and a quartette 
from that church furnished the vocal 
music. The audience was partly made up 
of members of other churches, but a desire 
was again expressed for occasional visits 
from the Superintendent. * * Glover.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennoyer both spoke at the 
Sunday evening meeting of the young 
people, May 1. On Monday morning 
there was the public open air dedication 
of the Community Pulpit, the boys and 
girls of the public schools having charge of 
the unveiling. The committee was G. 
Tracy Cook, Carroll M. Lyon and 
Charles Gray and the teachers. A food 
sale was held by the Woman’s Union May 
14 and a dinner was served May 30. The 
officers of the Union are: President, Mrs. 
Mary Cobb; clerk, Mrs. Glen Anderson; 
treasurer, Mrs. Carrie Clark. The of- 
ficers of the Community Church are: 
President, Leslie M. Clark; clerk, Noble 
Clark; treasurer, Miss Amy J. Blodgett; 
trustees, Albert D. Merriam, G. Tracy 
Cook, Carroll M. Lyon, Mrs. Mary R. 
Cobb, Earl L. Clark and Mrs. Harriet L. 
Bickford, representing equally the Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists and Univer- 
salists. The superintendent of the Sun- 
day school is Mrs. Josephine Christie, 
the assistant Leslie M. Clark and the 
treasurer Robert D. Clark. Rev. Walter 
McLeod, minister here for two years, has 
been appointed to the Methodist Episcopal 
church at Newport Center. * * Hart- 
land.—There was a large attendance at 
the annual “get-together” supper of the 
Religious Association of Congregational 
and Universalist Churches. The speakers 
were Superintendent Wm. F. Frazier 
of the Vermont Congregational Confer- 
ence and Superintendent Pennoyer of our 
Convention. The waitresses were mem- 
bers of the Y. P. U. A feature was ‘‘A 
Song of Unity,” written and sung by Miss 


Florence H. Sturtevant, the whole com- 
pany joining in the chorus. The Hartland 
Outlook says that our Superintendent gave 
“a splendid talk on union and individu- 
ality.”’ Chaplain Forkell, the pastor, 
spoke before the Rotary Club of Mont- 
pelier May 16. Mr. and Mrs. Forkell 
have moved to Proctorsville for the sum- 
mer. Our Superintendent had a fine con- 
ference with Superintendent Frazier before 
the supper. * * St. Albans.—This church 
voted sometime ago to disband and to 
turn their funds over to our Convention, 
after two or more years without services. 
The church building is in fine condition, 
and is attractive and well located. The 
outgoing officers are: Lionel J. Brown, 
chairman, Harry R. Hall, clerk, Fred H. 
Cole, treasurer, Mrs. D. C. Thwing, Bax- 
ter Weed, Mrs. Hugh E. Mooney. The 
Superintendent preached here Sunday 
mornings, May 8 and 15, and made calls 
on everybody. The second Sunday was 
celebrated as Loyalty Sunday, and there 
was a response and the promise of more. 
The audience was good the first Sunday 
and better the second. The Lend-a-~-Hand 
Society, which does 2 lot of social service 
and mission work, will continue its activity. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennoyer were guests at the 
meeting on May 3, when nineteen attended. 
Mr. Pennoyer met with Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers, and his suggestions for continuance 
met with favor. An organization which 
was started in the church, and was definite- 
ly connected therewith for some time but 
has become non-sectarian, is the Chapin 
Literary Club, which will begin its forty- 
seventh year next November. Presidents 
have been Mrs. David Ranlett, Mrs. Sarah 
Roberts, whose husband, Hon. Ernest 
Roberts, became a Congressman from 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Marian Dee and 
Mrs. N. N. Post, who has served for thirty 
years. A rummage sale of dishes and 
linen was held May 12. The Superin- 
tendent gained a large number of members 
for the Convention Church, who will be 
transferred back to St. Albans if regular 
services are resumed. Meanwhile the 
St. Albans people understand that the 
Convention Superintendent is their pastor. 
Sterling D. Weed, one of the young people, 
was the director of the St. Albans high 
school band at the Vermont Music Fes- 
tival at Burlington May 8. While in 
town, Mr. Pennoyer was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. S. Watson and of Colonel and 
Mrs. Fred B. Thomas. * * Fairfax.— 
There are two funds from this place, held 
by the Convention, the Page Ufford and 
the Ami James Wilson funds, and accord- 
ing to the desire of the donors, the Super- 
intendent preached here in a hall Sunday 
evening, May 8. Mr. and Mrs. Delno B. 
Beardsley are the active spirits here. * * 
Fletcher Center.—Here is an old Uni- 


versalist church edifice which is now used 
as a community building. The Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday afternoon, 
May 15. De Forest Robinson and several 
families by the name of Leach represent 
the cause here. * * Montpelier.—Dr. 
and Mrs. Wm. S. Nichols of the Unitarian 
church have several times extended hos- 
pitality to the Superintendent, and so he 
was glad to preach here Sunday morning, 
May 22, at the time of the A. U. A. meet- 
ings in Boston. Dr. Nichols is in our 
fellowship, and stands for unity and 
union. This church entertained our Con- 
vention some years ago. * * East Mont- 
pelier.—The Superintendent had an en- 
couraging conference with friends of the 
cause here, on Sunday evening, May 22. 
It was voted to establish the community 
pulpit and to hold some services. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis W. Sibley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyle P. Young are active in the work. 
A Sunday school movement is being ad- 
vanced. * * North Montpelier.—Prof. 
O. K. Hollister has been chairman of the 
society, and the clerk is Mrs. Lewis D. 
Coburn. Mrs. L. D. Coburn is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and Mrs. 
Edward Walker is clerk. Mrs. Ruth But- 
terfield is president of the Ladies’ Circle 
and Miss Carrie Sibley is secretary. * * 
East Brookfield.—The Superintendent 
preached here in the afternoon at the union 
church of Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists, where Rev. John Kimball of Wil- 
liamstown preaches every two weeks, al- 
ternating with a Methodist minister. 
Mr. Kimball is moderator of the Orange 
County Association, which met here 
May 25. At both Sunday school and 
church meetings half the attendance was 
of men. There was a general invitation 
to “come again.’’ * * North Hatley, 
Que.—The audience which greeted the 
Superintendent here May 29 was one half 
men. The churchis in good condition, with 
no debt, and has never asked external aid. 
The parish officers are: Thomas V. Reed, 
chairman; A. Scott Kezar, treasurer; 
Clifford J. Reed, secretary; A. H. Ham and 
Bert J. Reed, trustees. The Ladies’ 
Society (president Mrs. Mary E. Ray- 
mond, vice-president Mrs. Della P. 
Conner, secretary-treasurer Mrs. W. E. 
LeBaron) has had the minister’s house 
repainted and otherwise improved. The 
minister, Rev. Evan T. Evans, preached 
the anniversary sermon at the United 
Church in Waterville, Que., and lectured 
on “The Humor of Many Countries,” 
to the Men’s Club of that church. He 
lectured before the Y. M. C. A. in the city 
of Sherbrooke on ‘‘The Most Noted Uni- 
tarian of His Time, Richard Price.’’ His 
recent lectures on his winter’s trip to 
Britain have been popular. * * Hunt- 
ingville, Que.—The interior of both the 
church auditorium and the hall at the rear 
is being improved. The parish board of 


trustees consists of William S. Hunting, 
chairman, Kenneth W. Hunting, clerk, 
Archie R. Hunting and Clifford H. Hunt- 
ing. The Sunday school superintendent 
is Miss Charlotte Hunting and the secre- 
tary-treasurer is Douglas Hyatt. The 
president of the Willing Workers is Mrs. 
Frank E. Libby, vice-president, Mrs. 
Annie A. Cowan, secretary, Mrs. Ross 
Carter, and treasurer Mrs. Verna H. Hunt- 
ing. This society meets the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of the month, in the 
winter in the homes and during the sum- 
mer in the vestry. The Superintendent 
also preached here Sunday afternoon, 
May 29. Rev. E. T. Evans is also pastor 
here. * * While in the province the Su- 
perintendent made calls on veteran Uni- 
versalists, Mrs. Alice J. Allen, Waterloo, 
former president of the Vermont and 
Quebec W. U. M. A.; Mrs. Amelia Maria 
(Mallory) Elliott, Compton Station; and 
Mrs. Ella H. St. Dizier, Massawippi. He 
also looked up records of Moe’s River 
church deeds at the registry office in 
Sherbrooke. * * Barre.—Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams and the board of trustees 
made fine preparation for Loyalty Sun- 
day, May 15, by circular letters and other 
publicity. The sermon subject was “‘Pi- 
oneers of the Larger Faith.’ Mr. Wil- 
liams is always at his best in emphasizing 
the distinctiveness of Universalism. * * 
Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. R. Livingston 
preached before the Holy Cross Comman- 
dery, No. 12, Knights Templars, who at- 
tended service in a body May 8. Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball preached April 3 and 
May 1. The Universalist Ladies’ Aid 
Society held its annual spring sale and 
supper in the Universalist church parlors 
May 5, Mrs. Perley Walker chairman. 
At the Woman’s Club annual meeting, 
May 4, Mrs. Almon I. Bolles was elected 
president, Mrs. Herbert T. Kelley a di- 
rector, and Mrs. A. A. Parker delegate to 
the State Convention. The nominating 
committee for the United Meeting of 
June 6 was Herbert T. Kelley, Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball, J. C. Dennison, L. G. 
Swallow, H. A. James and Mrs. Ernest 
Dean. * * Bethel.—Fifteen members of 
the White River Valley Ministers’ As- 
sociation, which met Monday, May 9, at 
Bethel, at the Methodist church, were 
served luncheon at the home of Rev. and 
Mrs. W. C. Harvey. Mr. Harvey was one 
of five delegates to the State Republican 
Convention at Montpelier, May 18. * * 
East Bethel.—Mrs. W. C. Harvey enter- 
tained the women of the Social Union at 
lunch on Friday, May 20. * * Brattle- 
boro. nes Yor CU. ot All souls 
Church held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet in the parish house May 13. Carl 
Hempel, director of religious education 
at Lynn, Mass., was the speaker. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Marion Graves; vice-president, Sherburne 
Lovell; secretary, Dorothy Hulett; treas- 
urer, Evelyn Kall; chairman of program 
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committee, Paul Bushnell. The preachers 
from April 24 to June have been: Bradford 
Gale of Crane, Dr. G. W. Penniman of 
Walpole, N. H., Rev. Ocsar B. Hawes of 
Keene, N. H., Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey 
of Annisquam, Mass., Dr. Flint M.. Bissell 
of Dorchester, Mass., and Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester of Tufts College. Rev. H. 
G. 8. Osgood, Miss Maverette G. Smith, 
Miss Edith M. Esterbrook and Miss 
Rosamond L. Lang were delegates to the 
A. U. A. meetings in Boston, and made 
reports to the annual meeting of the local 
Freme Circle Alliance May 31. The 
Missaki Camp Fire Girls gave a play 
May 20. * * Concord.—Rev. John M. 
Paige preached the high school bacca- 
laureate sermon Sunday, evening, May 29. 
* * East Calais.—The Ladies’ Com- 
munity League held a supper at Elmwood 
April 27, with Superintendent W. F. 
Frazier as speaker, on ‘Religion in the 
New England States.”” * * Cavendish.— 
The women’s society met May 11 with 
Mrs. Spafford and Miss Bacon. * * 
Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid held its annual 
meeting May 16 and elected the following 
officers: President, Mrs. Elmer Warner; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Libby Jarvis and 
Mrs. Perey Heald; secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Lyle Stoddard. A covered dish 
luncheon was held with Mrs. Wendell 
Sheppard on May 3, and another May 19 
with Mrs. Lyle Stoddard. * * Felchville. 
—Rev. H. E. Latham of Springfield 
preached here Sunday evenings, May 8 
and 22. Former U. 8. Attorney General 
John G. Sargent was the Memorial Day 
orator here. * * Ludlow.—The Superin- 
tendent met some of the leaders here at a 
eonference May 19. * * Morrisville.— 
The patriotic organizations attended ser- 
vice at the Universalist church in a body 
Sunday morning, May 29. Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse recently gave an address 
before the Men’s League at St. Johnsbury. 
* * Northfield.—The Senior Young Peo- 
ple’s Society had their mothers and friends 
and some fathers as guests on Sunday eve- 
ning, May 8. Miss Mary R. Whitney is 
the president. Mrs. George H. Howes is 
the superintendent of the Juniors. The 
Ladies’ Society of the United Church met 
May 25 with Mrs. G. N. Walsh. Ned C. 
Ray, the first to propose the local federa- 
tion, a Congregationalist, died April 30, 
1932, and his passing will be a great loss to 
every one in the United Church. Rey. 
G. H. Howes was a delegate to the Ver- 
mont Congregational Conference at Mont- 
pelier, May 138 to 15. * * Richmond.— 
Rev. J. C. Hudson preached recently at 
Lebanon, N. H., and at East Providence, 
R. I. The Louise M. Smiley Circle of 
King’s Daughters held a food sale May 14. 
An entertainment was given May 6 in the 
vestry of the Universalist church which 
was largely attended. The proceeds were 
for the benefit of the Federated Church. 
* * Rochester.—Rev. George H. Coffin 
has been appointed chairman of religious 


education for the State Parent Teachers’ 
Association. Mrs. F. D. Carpenter, state 
president of the P. T. A., was recently guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Coffin. * *. Rutland.— 
A birthday social was held May 25 by 
Irving R. Hobby’s young people’s class for 
the families and friends of the church. 
Jesse P. Bogue, headmaster of Troy Con- 
ference Academy, spoke to the Men’s 
Club May 12. Miss Amy L. Perkins, 
the Red Cross executive, was chairman of 
the Poppy Day activities of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, and has been corre- 
sponding secretary of the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. Henry C. Farrar 
addressed the Rotary Club of Wallingford 
May 16 on “Preparedness.’’ Irving R. 
Hobby spoke to the Rutland County 
Congregational Ministers May 13, on 
“The Status of Religion in Present Day 
Germany.’’ Rev. Walter Thorpe’s ser- 
mons, “‘What Doth God Require of You?’’ 
“Behold Your Mother,” and “The Mean- 
ing of Memorial,” were reported at length 
in the Rutland Daily Herald. Mr. Thorpe 
was the Memorial Day orator at Cornwall. 
Loyalty Sunday was observed. * * St. 
Johnsbury.—Rey. John M. Paige gave 
the Memorial Sunday morning sermon, 
May 29, his subject being “Serving God 
and Country,” and the patriotic organiza- 
tions attended in a body. * * Spring- 
field.— Rev. H. E. Latham was elected 
vice-president of the Cosmopolitan Club 
at the annual meeting of May 2. The 
Ways and Means Committee served a 
Nickelodeon May breakfast May 1. 
The Ladies’ Aid held a get-together social 
May 4. * * Washington.—Rev. Clar- 
ence F. McIntire of Chelsea preached 
May 22. The pastor, Rev. Clarence A. 
Simmons, preached the Memorial Sunday 
morning sermon, May 29. At the annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Club Miss Olive 
M. Calef was elected treasurer and Mrs. 
C. A. Simmons one of the executive com- 
mittee. * * Wells River.—Rev. Barron 
F. McIntire spoke at the union service in 
the Congregational church, April 24. * * 
Woodstock.—The annual Ladies’ Night 
of the North Chapel Men’s Club was held 
in the church parlors May 17. The com- 
mittee consisted of the president, T. J. 
Shepard, Wilfred Smith, Rev. J. L. Dow- 
son, HE. A. Ransom, Fred Bates and Sher- 
man Cox. Mr. Dowson spoke at the 
Grange, West Woodstock, May 5, was 
the guest speaker at the pre-Memorial 
exercises at Barnard. May 27, and the 
Memorial Day orator at Woodstock May 
30. Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield, the presi- 
dent, presided at a mass meeting of Wood- 
stock League of Women Voters May 25. 
* * Conventions.—Superintendent Pen- 
noyer gave an address of greeting before 
the Vermont State Baptist Convention, 
Barre, May 23. The Vermont Congrega- 
tional Conference, Montpelier, May 13-16, 
voted approval of a fellowship suggestion 
made by Superintendent Pennoyer and 
this now awaits acceptance of our own 
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Convention at St. Johnsbury. * * Human 
Interest.—First on the program of the 
37th annual convention of the Vermont 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at St. Al- 
bans, May 18, was a tribute to Vermont 
motherhood as typified by the state’s 
oldest native mother, Mrs. Susan Burnett 
Cutting of Brattleboro, aged 103 last 
April 17. Mrs. Cutting is an honorary 
member. Joseph Calvin Rice, ‘“North- 
field’s grand old man,”’ died May 8. The 
Chamber of Commerce passed resolutions 
for this centenarian, whose 100th birth- 
day anniversary was celebrated last Feb. 8. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Edwin Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention from the Caribou, 
Maine Rotary Club. The Convention 
meets in Seattle, June 20. 


Rev. Tracy M. Pullman is to stay in 
Cleveland as associate minister with Dr. 
Dilworth Lupton in the newly federated 
Unitarian-Universalist church. 


A daughter was born June 4 to Rev. and 
Mrs. John M. Ratcliff. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Norman Thrasher of 
Lakewood, Ohio, took their small son to 
the church school of the Universalist 
church of Cleveland on Sunday, June 5, 
and had him christened Carl Ray, by 
Rey. Tracy M. Pullman. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg has 
written his farewell message to the Young 
People’s Christian Union as editor of 
Onward and president of the national or- 
ganization. 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway has been 
made chairman of the editorial committee 
of the Brooklyn Federation of Churches, 
which has been organized to direct the 
policies of Church Life, a publication of the 
Federation. Four prominent clergymen 
of Brooklyn and Edwin B. Wilson of All 
Souls Universalist Church are members of 
the committee. 


Rey. Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, 
N. Y., and Mrs. Lalone were in Boston 
Thursday, June 9. Mr. Lalone expects 
to keep his church open during July. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Susan M. 
P. Hodgdon, widow of John K. Hodgdon, 
formerly of 15 County Road, Chelsea, 
Mass., the Universalist church of Chelsea 
is left the sum of $5,000. This is the 
second substantial gift to come to this 
church within a year. 


Mrs. Winfred A. Perkins of Bridgewater, 
Vt., died on Sunday, May 29. Her maid- 
en name was Nellie Dencie Putnam, and 
during her girlhood she and her family 
were attendants end singers in the old 
Hosea Ballou church at Barnard. Her 
sisters, Mrs. Fred 8. Abbott of Rutland, 
Vt., and Mrs. George E. Huntley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., were with her during the 


Mr. and Mrs. Fayette Cutler, Barre, cele- 
brated their sixtieth wedding anniversary 
on May 5. Charles G. Staples, Brattle- 
boro, who in February was appointed by 
President Hoover on the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, was elected grand 
treasurer of the Grand Encampment of 
I. 0.0. F. at Burlington May 18, when the 
chairman of our Derby Line parish was a 
guest speaker. * * The Convention.— 
Send for a complete program of the Con- 
vention at St. Johnsbury if one has not 
reached you. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


last three weeks of her life, and Dr. Hunt- 
ley conducted the funeral service on 
Wednesday, June 1. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
On Sunday, May 29, our Beverly Uni- 
versalist church was presented with a 
beautiful memorial. It is a bronze tab- 
let, a copy of the famous painting of the 
Last Supper by Da Vinci, still exhibited 
in Milan, Italy. It was presented by Mr. 
Lloyd Whelpley in loving memory of his 
wife, Mrs. Dorothy T. Whelpley, who 
died in February of this year. Mr. 
Whelpley is one of the trustees of the local 
church. Mrs. Whelpley, while an invalid 
in a wheel chair from arthritis, was deeply 
interested in the church and its activities 
and was able now and then to «ttend. 
The memorial tablet was presented at 
the morning service by Mr.-Spear, and 
accepted by Mr. Bragdon, chairman of 
the board of trustees, while pastor and 
people consecrated it in a brief service of 
dedication. At a union evening service of 
all the churches of Beverly Mr. Spear 
gave the Memorial address before all the 
patriotic organizations of the city. This 
service was held in the Methodist church, 
which was completely filled. 


* * 
RICHARD H. McLAUGHLIN 
1889—1932 


A man has passed from our midst. A 
man in every sense of the word. It has 
been said that the strength of a man is 
measured by his gentleness, and Dick was 
as gentle as he was strong. He was cour- 
teous and kindly as he was courageous— 
and the world needs a courageous minister 
in these days of doubt, hesitation and fear. 

He came to a new community a short 
while ago because his church was _ re- 
established from out of the city into a new 
residential section. Soon there came word 
from one man to another that a man’s 
man was in their midst, and the men knew 
him and loved him for himself and ad- 
mired him for the things for which he 
stood. 

And again the word was passed, this 
time by the little children, one to another, 
until whole groups of them came to him 


with a trust more felt than reasoned—and 
so the people came to his church, for the 
love of Dick McLaughlin. ' 

There are many sterling qualities in the 
characters of his friends in the Rotary 
Club, but his leaving us has made a void 
such as is not overcome by substitution of 
the presence of other men, for nothing 
quite takes the place of the love of Dick 
McLaughlin. Weshall miss him keenly.— 
Rotary Club Bulletin, Hartford. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Owen Whitman Eames is 
pastor of the Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
is pastor of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church in Washing- 
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Rev. Carl Seaward is pastor of 
the Universalist church in Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
is pastor of the Church of the Mes- 
siah in Philadelphia. 

Rey. John Clarence Petrie is pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1932 
Previously reported. 0456. eee 1,249 
MircldleportsiNeyes sase nee ee is 
PassdenaiCals 2). anne ae ee 4 
eansing wich as. foe 4 
Dewhuniak Spring; Hlasees eer ik 
Totalis. -gehwk sae ee 1,259 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 105. Franklin, 
Mass., 11, New Haven, Conn., 8. Totul, 


124. 


* * 


HELP FOR HANNAH POWELL 


At the time of the General Convention 
in Washington a few years ago, the Rev. 
Hannah Jewett Powell told of her work to 
a group of interested listeners which in- 
cluded Mrs. Charles A. Latham of Ar- 
lington, N. J. So impressed was Mrs. 
Latham with the story that she im- 
mediately sought an interview with Miss 
Powell in order to learn how the work of 
the Night School might be furthered. To 
her amazement, she learned that the 
small sum of thirty dollars was sufficient to 
cover some of the most needed expenses, 
and she decided that the money must be 
raised. 

On her return home Mrs. Latham pre- 
sented the story of the educational work 
being done by the Pioneer Night School at 
Inman’s Chapel to the Current Topics 
Club of Arlington, of which she is president. 
Although the membership of the club in- 
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cludes various religious groups, and not 
merely Universalists, the appeal of this 
much needed educational work, as pre- 
sented by Mrs. Latham, was so strong 
that the members immediately voted to 
raise the thirty dollars necessary. Last 
year the gift was raised by the club to fifty 
dollars, and at that time Mrs. Latham’s 
son Harold, a fine Universalist layman, 
vice-president of the Macmillan Company, 
had become interested in the project and 
contributed an additional fifty dollars to 
the work, making the club’s gift for the 
year a hundred dollars. 

The Pioneer Night School was founded 
upon the Denmark Folk School idea, which 
has made the people of that small and iso- 
lated country the best educated rural 
population of the world. There are no 
grades or tests, but the bringing to in- 
dividuals of a sense of “‘enlivened and en- 
lightened”’ life and the intellectual de- 
velopment of small groups. The course 
lasts eight weeks and has an enrollment of 
about thirty, some of whom walk two miles 
over mountains and down creeks through 
the coldest weeks of the winter to attend 
classes. There are five teachers and two 
pupil assistants, native workers with but 
two exceptions. During the course, more 
than half a dozen noteworthy people of the 
country give their services as lecturers on 
such topics as “How a Bank Serves,”’’ 
“The Bible as Literature,” ‘““The Law as a 
Protector,” and “‘The Agricultural Future 
of Western North Carolina.’”’ The Night 
School has this year attracted the attention 
of the State School movement for adult 
education, and has been asked to make a 
report on its work, which it was glad to do 
through the Woman’s Club at Waynes- 


ville. 
* * 


MR. HANEY ON MURRAY GROVE 


Murray Grove is a place of delight for 
the young, the middle-aged and the old. 
Rev. William A. Haney, youthful and 
successful pastor of the First Universalist 
Church in Taunton, Mass., sends the fol- 
lowing enthusiastic testimony: 

“For the weary soul, the heavy heart, 
for the one torn by the uncertainties and 
difficulties of the day, I can suggest no 
better way of insuring peaceful hours and 
enjoying restful thoughts than by spend- 
ing 2 portion of the summer at the shrine 
of Universalism in America. At Murray 
Grove you have not clamor but quiet, not 
the ceaseless toil and nerve strain of our 
city life but peace of mind and calm that 
come by living close to nature. There you 
tread nature’s soft pine paths, linger in 
its woods, breathe in the sweet fragrance of 
its summer air, and listen to the beauty of 
music from the singing birds all around 
you. There you forget your troubles, 
your sorrows, and the problems that you 
must solve and enjoy uninterrupted peace. 

“But with this peace and quiet you get 
fellowship. There gather every season at 
Murray Grove a group of Universalists 


who are friendly, cordial, and easy to get 
acquainted with, so that the total stranger 
may go there and enjoy fellowship with 
friends. Murray Grove is not a summer 
resort. It is a home and every one who 
goes there becomes a member of the family. 
Come and visit us this summer, my 
friend, and become one of us. You will 
find peace, quiet, and fellowship but with 
these you will find sufficient social life 
to be pleasantly entertained.” 
* * 
STRAWN-KRECKER 

Mr. Donald Strawn of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and Miss Alice Krecker, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John G. Krecker of Pasa- 
dena, were married June 1 at 5 p. m. 
The ceremony took place in the Memory 
Garden of the Universalist church, Rev. 
Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., officiating. 
Mrs. E. V. Ragan, sister of the groom, 
was matron of honor. The bride was 
also attended by four of her intimate 
friends as bridesmaids, and the groom by 
five of his close friends, all members_of 
the Universalist church The organist of 
the church played the piano, the leader of 
the Sunday school orchestra the violin, and 
a friend of the bride sang. Even the 
birds assisted, a mocking-bird singing 
throughout the ceremony and a little 
humming-bird darting about over the 
heads of the company. 

The young couple are spending their 
honeymoon at Balboa Island, and will be 
at home to their friends after July 1 at 
1833 South First St., Arcadia, Cal. 

ee 


NOTICE 
We have a letter in our office for the 
writer of a letter published in our column 
of Reactions June 4 on the Tom Mooney 
Case, signed X. Y. We had the writer’s 
name, but lost it after publication of the 
reaction. If he will send for the letter, 


we will forward it. 
* * 


BIBLE SCHOOL TO START JUNE 27 


Already plans are well under way for the 
opening of the third annual vacation Bible 
school, to begin Monday morning, June 27, 
and continuing for three weeks every day 
until Friday, July 15. The schools of 
the two preceding years have been extreme- 
ly interesting and with large enrollments. 
Every indication points to a large enroll- 
ment this year. Parents who are familiar 
with the vacation Bible school’s program 
are the first to give it hearty endorsement, 
for it provides the child out of school with 
a worth-while vacation program. 

The morning sessions will be in three 
parts: 9-10 worship and Bible study; 10- 
11, organized recreation and play; 11-12, 
handwork for the girls and woodwork for 
boys. Theschool has been organized under 
competent leadership and a staff of conse- 
crated teachers. Because of the heavy en- 
rollment, which in turn necessitates a 
large amount of supplies, there will 
be a small enrollment fee. Three depart- 


ments for the children: kindergarten, 
primary and junior classes. Ages 5-15. 
The Universalist church office is open daily 
for the information of the school and the 
enrollment of pupils.— Portsmouth (N. H.) 
Herald. 
* * 
ORDINATION OF WALLACE G. 
FISKE 


Wallace Grant Fiske was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as minister of 
the Universalist church of Orange Wednes- 
day evening, June 8. Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Dean of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University, preached the 
occasional sermon. Dr. Atwood spoke on 
“The Adequacy of the Christian Church to 
Help Solve the Problems of Our Day.” 
Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., former pastor of the candidate, 
performed the act of ordination and gave 
the right hand of fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist Convention. The ordination 
prayer was offered by Rev. Peter McInnes 
of North Orange. Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone of Canton, New York, gave the 
charge to the candidate and Rev. Arthur 
A. Blair of Nashua, former pastor of the 
Orange church, gave the charge to the 
people. The scripture lesson was read by 
Rev. George L. Mason of Orange, and the 
invocation prayer offered by Rev. Helene 
Ulrich of Leominster and Gardner. 

Following the service the congregation, 
which filled the church auditorium, ad- 
journed to the church parlors, where a 
reception was given the new minister. 

Mr. Fiske was brought up in the Uni- 
versalist church of Everett, Mass. For 
four years he was a student at St. Law- 
rence University, doing work both in the 
college and the theologicalschool. Fortwo 
years he was student pastor at Edwards, 
N. Y., doing a remarkably effective piece 
of work. Already he has a strong hold 
upon the folks of his congregation at 
Orange, and seems destined to have a 
most successful pastorate. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 791) 
tianity does not give us a program for 
“managing the machine age.’ It does 
not even give us ‘‘detailed wisdom for 
guiding our own lives in that machine 
age.’ So Christianity can not be madea 
substitute for 2 social program; nor, on 
the other hand, can Christians confine 
themselves to ‘‘sentimental generaliza- 
tions about brotherhood.” 

Can the churches help us to find a less 
violent means of transition to a new order 
than communism? Vast changes will 
come, Mr. Thomas evidently thinks. 
Shall we achieve a “‘revolution by con- 
sent?’ Can we even, to ask less, wage the 
economic struggles of the future in an at- 
mosphere of fair play? His conclusion 
regarding the churches is not hopeful. 
Once he thought he could serve his gen- 
eration as a minister. Probably his de- 
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cision not to remain a minister was an 
anticipation of his present conviction. 
“For so great a service I see little sign of 
hope in churches.” He sees the influence 
of the churches waning. But he does not 
suppose that religion will die with the 
churches—if they die. 

In his last chapter Mr. Thomas pictures 
the faith of his fathers. Son and grand- 
son of Presbyterian ministers, he pictures 
intimately the religion of home and 
church, the sense of meaning, assurance 
and comfort in life which it gave. He has 
found that the wistful simplicity of that 
faith can not satisfy our generation, still 
less our children’s, because we have to 
travel hard roads in a new search for 
truth, not knowing yet whither we are 
going. But frankly avowing he has 
needs not met by his father’s faith, he 
finely says that our search will be “more 
fruitful if we understand what human dig- 
nity and meaning in life our fathers found 
in creeds that we may not accept.” 

Through the pages of this book one 
comes to know Mr. Thomas and to under- 
stand why he is a Socialist, what he be- 
lieves Socialism can do for the world, and, 
best of all perhaps, how clear it is becom- 
ing that the great issues of our time call 
for an intelligence and a spiritual integrity 
which can be the exclusive possession of 
no party. 


* * 


Youth and Creative Living 


By Cynthia Pearl Maus. (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.25.) 


The writer’s wide experience as a leader 
of young people in summer conferences 
gives direction to her choice of material 
and supplies many illustrations from actual 
contacts with youth. Each chapter closes 
with “My Pledge to Myself” and “My 
Pledge to Others,’ and a list of ‘‘Books 
Youth Ought to Know.”’ 


G.E. 
Notices 

NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Rev. G. W. Penniman, D. D., has been transferred 
to the Massachusetts State Convention under date 
of May 18, 1932. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
sz * 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the Ohio Univer- 
salist Convention will meet at the First Universalist 
Church of Akron, Ohio, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, June 
21,4 1932. All those having business before the 
committee are requested to notify the secretary in 
advance. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
* *% 
NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


The annual sessions of the Northfield Conference 
of Religious Education will be held at East North- 
field, Mass., from July 21 to July 30. 

The faculty numbers thirty-seven, and the curric- 
ulum includes twenty-nine different courses. Four- 
teen of these courses meet the requirements of the 
International Council of Religious Education. All 
of these standard courses are sixteen periods in length, 
which gives plenty of time for a thorough consid- 
eration of the various subjects. They will include 


three required units, six of the departmental special- 
ization units and five standard electives. The addi- 
tional six class periods above the ten periods required 
by the International Council give time for discus- 
sion and are counted as five outside study periods, so 
that the student has only five periods to care for out- 
side of class. There are also demonstration classes 
included in the Elementary Method Courses with 
children from Northfield to take part in the demon- 
stration. 

The curriculum also includes seven Northfield 
courses of eight periods and eight young people’s 
courses. 

The conference is non-sectarian in organization 
and spirit, the board of managers including members 
from all the seven co-operating denominations. The 
Universalist members are Mrs. Victor A. Friend of 
Melrose, Mass., and Mrs. Sarah M. Mercer of Nashua, 
N. H. Mics Susan Andrews of the G. 8S. S. A. Head- 
quarters is a member of the Educational Commit- 
tee. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn is registrar and business 
manager of the Conference, and also teaches the 
sixteen period course on “Church School Adminis- 
tration.” ‘ 

The school is headed by Rev. Herbert W. Gates, 
D. D., of the Congregational Headquarters, as Dean 
of the Conference. 

All those desiring information or circulars regard- 
ing the Conference should write to Carl A. Hempel, 
Registrar, 40 Ocean Ave., Lynn, Mass. 

ree 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 99th annual session of the Vermont and 
Province of Quebec Universalist Convention, and its 
auxiliary bodies, will be held at the Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. John M. Paige, minister, at St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, June 27, 28 and 29, 1932. The ses- 
sion will open with a Y. P. C. U. banquet at 6.30 
p. m. on Monday. 

Reservations for entertainment should be made 
at an early date with Miss Martha A. Jenness, 17 
Spring Street, St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

Anna Hamilton Fortier, Secretary. 
ces 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of Vermont and the 
Province of Quebee Universalist Convention will 
meet at the First Universalist Church at St. John- 
bury on Tuesday, June 28, at 9 a. m., for the elec- 
tion of officers and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before the committee. 

All of those having business for the committee 
are requested to notify the Secretary in advance. 


H. E, Latham. 
fa BS 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 20th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, beginning Satur- 
day evening, July 23, 1932, and continuing through 
Tuesday, July 24, 1932. The program will include 
business sessions, addresses, group conferences, and 
exhibits. All Universalist church schools are urged 
to send delegates. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
3 Ng 
THE FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is again asking its friends for contributions of 
money, aprons and all kinds of useful articles to be 
sold at the annual fair next summer. 

We urge you to be generous, as the two conven- 
tions will be there and we hope to have a fine dis- 
play of goods to put on sale, 

Please send your gifts by July 6, 1932, to 

Mrs. William Alexander, 
Ferry Beach Park, Hotel Quillen, 


Saco, Maine. 
* x 


REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 

Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
or 19382 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen, $16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 

dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 
Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 


twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Obituary 
Mrs. F. G. Leonard 


Mrs. Jennie Leonard, wife of Rev. F. G. Leonard, 
pastor of the Universalist church in Morris, New 
York, died May 18. She was born Jan. 20, 1853, the 
daughter of Solomon and Maria Porter Marsh. In 
1880 she married George M. Colvin of Morris, who 
died in 1903. June 20, 1908, she married Mr. 
Leonard. She was reared a Methodist, but after 
her marriage to Mr. Leonard she became a loyal 
worker in the Universalist church. 

Relatives surviving are her husband and three 
sisters, Mrs. Franklin Harris of Morris, Mrs. George 
Stebbins and Mrs. Ira Davis of Gilbertsville, three 
nieces, Mrs. Franz Kellogg of Northport, L. I., Mrs. 
Robert Gaskell of Newtonville, Mass., and Mrs. 
Charles Harrington of Gilbertsville; also one nephew, 
Benjamin Stebbins of Gilbertsville. 

The funeral was held at the Universalist church 
Monday afternoon May 16. The church was filled 
with relatives and friends. Rev. H. S. Tigner, 
pastor of the Universalist church of Oneonta, con- 
ducted the service. There were many beautiful 
flowers. The burial service of the Order of Eastern 
Star was given at the grave, of which organization 
she was a member and officer at her death. 


Miss Emily H. Parker 


Miss Emily H. Parker of the Universalist church 
of Stockton, Illinois, died May 26, 1932, at her home 
in Stockton, after an illness of four months. She 
leaves two sisters and two brothers, besides a host 
of other relatives and friends, to mourn their loss. 

She was the daughter of Universalist pioneers in 
this section, and a charter member of the church. 
Throughout the years, she has been ever zealous 
in every branch of the local church work, especially 
devoted to the Sunday school and Mission Circle. 
She gave unstinted friendship to all, both within and 
without the church, and this friendship had rare 
spiritual depth and earnestness. 

She was voted a life member of the State W. N. 
M. A., and was a devoted and highly trained worker 
in the State Sunday School Association. She was 
repeatedly an officer and a constant worker in the 
county interdenominational Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

Funeral services were held at the church, May 29, 
Rev. Luther R. Robinson, D. D., officiating. Burial 
was in the Morseville Cemetery, Ward’s Grove 
Township, Illinois. 


Subscribe now for the 
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CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

2 F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston | 


A Universalist Mae Sant 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 

The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for schoo] work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


S EOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackling 


A Catholic friend has a little grand- 
daughter who has just “made her first 
communion.” Little Beverly came home 
and told her grandmother about the im- 
pressive service and of something which 
happened which evidently was not within 
the instruction given the children to pre- 
pare them for this eventful step. Beverly 
evidently understood the solemnity of the 
sacrament, and it was made very real to 
her that in receiving the wafer she was 
partaking of the literal body of Christ. 
The instruction was that this be received 
in reverent silence. Not so with the little 
boy who received next to her, for, accord- 
ing to little Beverly, “he talked out loud 
with the Lord Jesus right in his mouth.”’ 

* * 

We arise in the morning, contact a cake 
of soap briefly, a shaving brush more ex- 
tensively. We contact a pair of eggs, a 
street-car conductor, and finally the office. 
There is an unpleasant contact with a bill 
collector. He says he must contact some 
money. Later, perhaps, we contact a 
customer or two. When the shades of 
night have contacted the earth, we contact 
dinner, and pass the evening contacting 
poor bridge hands. 

And so to bed. 

Our fathers had all these experiences, 
but they didn’t know how to describe 
them.—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

The huckster smiled happily at the 
thought that his horse was enjoying a 
free feed. ‘‘You’re a good little girl to 
be so kind to a dumb friend,’’ he said. 
“But who gave you those carrots?” 

The good little girl also smiled happily. 
“T took them from the back of your 
wagon,” she said simply.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 

cae EY 

Wife (as husband is leaving): ‘Dear, 
will you remember to bring home some- 
thing for the rats this evening?”’ 

Hub: “Something for the rats? Cer- 
tainly not! If the rats can’t eat what we 
have in the house, let them leave.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

* * 

“Well, doctor, how am J?” 

“Very well. Your legs are still a bit 
swollen, but that doesn’t disturb me.” 

“Sure, doctor, if your legs were swollen, 
it wouldn’t disturb me either.”—Pages 
Gaies. 

‘ * * 
Well, I’ve seen scarlet fingernails, 
Although I did not hope to; 
But they are things I wish I might 
Apply a little soap to. 
Newark, Ohio, Advocate. 
*x* * 

And the poor fellows who are maimed 
or mentally wrecked should be given the 
finest care. I have always been one of 
them and I always will be.—Election cir- 
cular by Smedley D. Butler. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get.» None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings si an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 


Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” * cee. teetre Paun rar 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 


pages, sixteen illustrations. 


Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.’’—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.”—A New Yorker. 


“It seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.”—A North Carolinian. 

“Embodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.”—A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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